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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Winter Season 


Ludlow Griscom 


N the coast of California the long drought 
O persisted through December and January, 
and cooler weather with rain in February and 
March did not serve to relieve poor conditions. 
Many groups of birds were scarce because of lack 
of food, and Dr. Linsdale thinks that these unfavor- 
able conditions will be reflected in the birdlife for 
some months to come. The start of the nesting 
season was delayed in the mountains. Active ob- 
servers in southern California took several sea trips 
and secured interesting information about the little- 
known pelagic birds. 

Only the Southeast reports “normal” winter 
weather. Everywhere else, at least, the middle of 
the winter was remarkably cold. In the northeast- 
ern and northern plains regions it was one of the 
most severe in history, the former section boasting 
of a tremendous snowfall, and the latter area spe- 
cializing, as usual, in low temperatures. 

Consequently, it was not a good winter for the 
birds, particularly, as a universally very mild fall 
encouraged an exceptional number of southern, 
half-hardy stragglers to linger northward. More- 
over, there were many cases of out and out “freaks,” 
producing December records of some species for the 
first time in the United States. An ontstanding il- 
lustration of this last category was a gray cheeked 
thrush in Ohio, collected on Dec. 28th, which 
should have been south of the Amazon. These 
birds were all eliminated, barring a fortunate few 
that survived at feeding stations or some other ex- 
ceptional factor that guaranteed an assured food 
supply. The disappearance of birds and the mortal- 
ity that must have taken place, was positively extra- 
ordinary northward and affected many of the normal 
and regular winter residents as well. 

It must never be forgotten that in general bio- 
logical terms, no living animals are so well fitted 
to withstand temperature extremes as are birds; 
for them temperature is a secondary, rarely a 
primary factor. Low temperatures do not per se 
kill birds, but it kills them by producing conditions 
which eliminate their food supply. The past winter 
proves this in two directions. In the first place, 
some southern stragglers survived a historic winter, 
where food became miraculously available; note 
a woodcock in New Hampshire and a Brewer's 
blackbird in Minnesota. In the second place, the 
irregular visitors from arctic or subarctic America 
were as nearly absent southward throughout the 
United States as any year of record, and not a 
single one staged a flight of any importance. The 
general disappearance of birds in late winter and 


the absence of the rarer, irregular visitors made very 
dull birding in the northern states. 

Loons and grebes. — Commoner than usual in the 
northeastern states. Holboell’s grebe was particularly 
numerous from Massachusetts to southern New 
Jersey, with several inland records in late winter. 

Gannets.—A real flight to the eastern Great 
Lakes in the late fall and early winter, all presum- 
ably perishing later. In greater numbers than ever 
previously recorded in the Gulf of Mexico, chiefly 
out of sight of land. 

Waterfowl. — Very satisfactory numbers of Canada 
geese were recorded on the Atlantic flyway. At 
least 6000 started to winter on Cape Cod, Mass., and 
there is every reason to fear that three-quarters of 
them were dead by Feb. 1. The white-fronted goose 
increased in coastal Texas. 

Some slight increase in ducks was noted in the 
Carolinas, a definite increase in coastal Texas, a 
little down in central California, numbers about 
stationary in southern California. It is good to 
read of “enormous rafts” of redheads in Texas, but 
it continued to decline in southern California. Pro- 
fessor Williams speaks of extraordinary numbers 
of green-winged teal in coastal Texas, in flocks up 
to 20,000. There were a surprising number of 
inland and far southern records of the old-squaw 
(Ohio, Iowa, Gulf Coast of Florida, central coastal 
California, and on the Salton Sea). The American 
scoter was reported from Davenport, Iowa. 

Upland game birds. — Prairie chickens continue 
to decline in the northern Great Plains, but sharp- 
tailed grouse are increasing. Band-tailed pigeons 
were commoner than usual in southern California. 

Birds of prey. — Hawks and owls were scarce in 
areas with heavy snowfall. There was no flight of 
any arctic or subarctic species. Bald eagles were 
much in evidence northward and inland; numerous 
in Massachusetts (because of ice and _ starving 
ducks) ; Ohio (food); a gathering of 59 around a 
slaughterhouse at Keokuk, Iowa; also records from 
Indiana and Missouri. The golden eagle was com- 
mon, as usual, in North Dakota; otherwise reported 
only from Ohio and Missouri. 

Alcids.— One of the few events of the winter 
in the Northeast was a major flight of razor-billed 
auks. Observers saw more individuals last winter 
than in the preceding forty combined. The only 
other heavy flight on record occurred in February 
1884. Dovekies appeared in some numbers off New 
Jersey, even coming into Delaware Bay. 

Phalaropes. — The winter range of these pelagic 
shorebirds is still largely a mystery in the Atlantic. 
The red phalarope was found in numbers up to 
200 some thirty-five miles off the coast of north- 
western Florida in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Irregular winter landbirds.— Northern  shrikes 
were reported in fair numbers only in North Dakota; 
Bohemian waxwings in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
Snow buntings and Lapland longspurs reached Massa- 
chusetts and New York in late winter, and Hoyt’s 
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horned lark was collected in Massachusetts. The 
abundance of purple finches, American goldfinches, 
and red-breasted nuthatches in New Hampshire 
north of the White Mountains, and the numbers 
of pine siskins and white-winged crossbills at tree 
line in the White Mountains, as well as both cross- 
bills north of Toronto in Ontario was obviously 
not due to the wild winter (!), and explains in 
part the virtual absence of these birds southward. 

With great regret I must mention a starling in 
Arizona and another at Needles, California. Thank 
goodness, there is a pleasing lack of “accidental 
stragglers; in this category a wintering spotted 
towhee in Minnesota deserves mention. 


Editor’s Note: 


We are happy to announce the addition of a 
new Season Report in this issue, for the Ontario- 
Western New York Region by James L. Baillie, Jr., 
of the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 

We regret that Mr. C. W. Lockerbie found it 
necessary to discontinue his reports for the Utah 
Region and that we will not be able to have this 
Region represented until a new Season Editor can 
be found for it. 

We wish also to call attention to the revision of 
the boundaries of the two California regions. We 
expect to make further revision and expansion of 
existing areas as well as addition of new areas in 
future issues as rapidly as the leadership and co- 
operation of bird students can be organized. — Ed. 


WINTER SEASON 
December 1, 1947 to 
March 31, 1948 


BOSTON REGION. — After a remarkably mild 
autumn lasting well into December, winter arrived 
suddenly on December 20th. It proved to be one 
, of the most drear- 
a ily rigorous in 
ere tie history, and is 
worth describing 
in some detail. 
From Jan. 1 to 
March 14, a de- 
monomey| ficiency in tem- 
are. perature of 296° 
was rolled up 
(Boston Weather Bureau) ; the usual January thaw 
was reduced to 1 day when the temperature reached 
33° for an hour; it went below zero on twelve oc- 
casions as near salt water as Cambridge, and in 
the first 14 days of March a cold winter did not 
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relax an inch. It rates as one of the twelve coldest 
in 81 years. On top of this, no less than 30 snow- 
storms deluged much of southern and eastern New 
England with the greatest snowfall in history. The 
heaviest falls were remarkably spotty and_ local. 
Boston escaped with only 96.6 inches of snow, just 
breaking the record set in 1868, but Blue Hill 
Observatory recorded 131 inches, breaking the 
record by nearly two feet; this belt of heavy snow 
surrounded Boston and affected the whole state 
northward. Cape Cod escaped one heavy storm en- 
tirely, and got rain during another, but got a 
heavy snowstorm in February that missed Boston 
entirely. Northern New England and the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada _ received progressively less 
snow than normal northward and eastward. 

This combination of cold and snow broke his- 
toric records to a degree far greater than either 
principal factor, and produced such extraordinary 
conditions, that all observing naturalists can regard 
it as a piece of great good fortune to have experi- 
enced them in their lifetime. The first falls of 
snow were packed down and hardened to solid ice 
10-12 inches thick on which lay 2-4 feet of snow 
according to locality, exposure or shade. It be- 
came impossible to keep the smaller country roads 
open, and 50% of the “country” became unreach- 
able. The salt marshes and all the smaller bays 
and estuaries froze over completely. Looking south 
over Nantucket Sound from Chatham on Cape Cod, 
nothing but ice could be seen to the horizon line. 
In Massachusetts Bay on the north shore of the 
Cape, the ice piled up to a height of 11 feet over 
the flats where 6000 geese had settled down to 
winter. At one time in this bay an ice field 7x 414 
miles square threatened Provincetown harbor with 
destruction. It was dreary work driving the main 
roads north of Boston, as mile after mile the wall 
of snow on each side of the road was higher than 
the car and there was nothing to see! 

Ornithologically, the winter was intensely inter- 
esting to all who were capable of appreciating some- 
thing besides a large list of species and a variety 
of irregular winter visitants. The high lights may 
be summarized as follows: (1) the warm and open 
fall produced a large number of “southern” strag- 
glers, which were obliterated, leaving a few lucky 
individuals at feeding stations; (2) even at feeding 
stations maintained on a large scale, the number 
of birds decreased by 50-75% anyhow; (3) the only 
rare species which staged a real flight was the razor- 
billed auk; otherwise, not a single one of the erratic 
visitants put in an appearance; indeed, there were 
virtually no purple finches, goldfinches or red- 
breasted nuthatches; (4) the disappearance of birds 
inland was to a degree which can only be described 
as extraordinary; one can only speculate as to the 
dislocations which must have taken place with the 
seafowl off Cape Cod, where many square miles 
of coastal waters, teeming with birds in late Decem- 
ber, became ice fields. 








By ordinary criteria, birding the entire month 
of February was a waste of time, as practically no 
new species appeared to replace the many which 
had disappeared or greatly decreased. Accordingly, 
in early March I repeated my census route in the 
Newburyport area with the same friends and exactly 
the same time schedule, with most interesting re- 
sults, summarized in the table below: 


Dec. 28 March 7 
TOE SSOCROR: a sccsctiscossasccssarscosssrees AO 31 
Species disappearing during winter: 
Late migrants and southern 


stragglers rtomemetacecan 
Normal winter residents ........ . 8 
New late winter (Iceland gull, 


Hoyt’s horned lark, Lapland 
longspur, snow bunting). ........ 4 
Species greatly decreased: 


Black-backed gull ............ niccyocse «| 3 
Herring gull . — 290 
Blue jay . 52 29 
American crow inicescs SD 85 
Black-capped chickadee .............. 40 17 
Starling ST 89 
Slated-colored junco ......0.0000..... 46 29 
Tree sparrow we 85 2 


An attempt to repeat the South Chatham and 
Brewster section of the Cape Cod census on Feb. 22 
and 23 failed, as over 50 per cent of the territory 
was unreachable, and proper comparative data 
could not be obtained for the land birds. The 
decrease of water birds is shown below; “southern” 
stragglers are marked with an asterisk, not normally 
present in late winter anyhow: 


Dec. Feb. 

20&21 22823 

Common loon . sistant 2 9 
*American bittern . eileen dae 1 0 
Canada goose 3155 42 
Brant oe OO 0 
Black duck ae .... 1180 125 
*Green-winged teal picssbsla tees 6 0 
*Redhead rs 1 0 
Scaup (sp.) 46 0 
American golden-eye 270 55 
Buffle-head eecgnile . & 0 
Old-squaw soepeds . 145 0 
American eider 46 0 
White-winged scoter . bis 7 0 
Ruddy duck sipdaadte wu =14 0 
*Hooded merganser .... . 14 0 
American merganser 200 0 
Red-breasted merganser 4 4 
*American coot ; ; 1 0 
*Wilson’s snipe 1 0 
Red-backed sandpiper . 10 0 
Sanderling 46 0 
Black-backed gull . 12 15 
Herring gull 2850 3000 
Ring-billed gull .......................... 8 0 


Loons and grebes.— Exceptional numbers of all 
4 species due to the very late fall migration. 

Canada goose. — Never in recent decades have so 
many started to winter in Massachusetts, but there 
is every reason to fear that three-quarters of them 
perished. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the State Division of Fish and Game did yeoman 
service in feeding the starving survivors in February. 

Black duck. — Apparently, came through without 
serious losses. The opponents of the Parker River 
Refuge claim a loss of some 2000 birds in the 
Plum Island marshes, but they decline to disclose 
the evidence, and some 100 other observers failed 
to notice any substantial decrease. The argument, 
of course, is that the Refuge is attracting birds 
during the fall and encouraging them to winter, 
and is morally responsible for decimating their 
numbers! 

Birds of prey. — Hawks were remarkably scarce, 
presumably due to the heavy snow cover, and the 
scarcity of food. As many as ten bald eagles in 
one day were seen in Newburyport harbor, attracted 
by an ample supply of weak and dying ducks. 

Woodcock. — A bird wintered successfully along 
the brook just below the outlet at the State Fish 
Hatchery at New Hampton, N.H. Its food was 
the raw liver fed to the trout and swept out by 
the current before the trout snapped it all up! 
An interesting explanation to account for a remark- 
able “southern” straggler. 

Gulls. — The usual (small) number of the white 
winged species in a poor year. 

Alcids.— The usual (small) number of most 
species in a poor year, with the number of guil- 
lemots particularly poor. The great exception was 
a major flight of the razor-billed auk. There has 
never been but one other, in February 1884. The 
bird became common along the whole coast by 
Dec. 20 and remained common into early February. 
I saw more auks in this period than in my preced- 
ing 40 years in the northeastern states combined. 
An Atlantic murre, oiled but alive, was found by 
R. C. Curtis on Plum Island on February 29. 

Owls. — A remarkable number of dead saw-whet 
owls were picked up, and remains of another were 
found in a horned owl pellet. 

Small land birds. — A flock of 26 white-eyebrowed 
Hoyt’s horned larks with several northern horned 
larks were found near Newburyport on March 7, 
and one large adult male collected (Griscom). 
These birds were part of an invasion to inland 
localities in late winter, and other larks with white 
superciliaries were reported, all long before any 
resident pairs of prairie horned larks appeared. 
With the larks came Lapland longspurs and snow 
buntings. 

The only notes of interest concerning winter 
finches came from northern New England. Purple 
finches and American goldfinches were common 
in the forests north of the White Mountains in 
New Hampshire. Pine siskins were abundant, white- 
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winged crossbills were common and there were 
a few red crossbills on the upper slopes of the 
White Mountains. Other land birds all became 
scarce. There were no great rarities. — LUupLow 
Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


NEW YORK REGION.—The winter in the 
vicinity of New York City was a harsh one and 
its severity is reflected in the status of the birdlife 
of the region. 
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the area. The US. 
Weather Bureau in New York City reported a fall 
of more than 30 inches in the vicinity, and the 
ground remained blanketed with snow for the suc- 
ceeding two months. After mid-December practi- 
cally all of the fresh water ponds and the reservoirs 
were ice-covered and the usual wintering water- 
fowl were driven out. Marshes were hidden under 
a sheet of snow and ice and the fatalities among 
birds which normally winter in these places were 
many. An unusually cold January and early Feb- 
ruary followed, augmenting the already adverse con- 
ditions; on the whole, the winter was an arduous 
one for the birds and numbers were generally down. 
Coupled with this was the fact that there have 
been practically no reports of many of those north- 
ern species of land birds which usually visit us 
with considerable regularity. 

Pelagic birds. — Grebes were unusually numerous 
along the entire coast, Holboell’s in particular 
wintered generally along the coast from Montauk 
Point to the New Jersey shore. It was not in- 
frequent to see 10 or 15 at a time just outside of 
the breakers. European cormorants were recorded 
very frequently from Long Island Sound and along 
the south shore of the Island. A few gannets 
wintered both off Long Island and New Jersey. 

Herons. — Wintering herons are not unusual in 
this region. On account of the snow, ice and low 
temperatures the mortality among these birds has 
been high this winter. From the number of dead 
herons reported it is estimated that 25% of the 
normal wintering population lost. Bitterns 
were observed until late December, but none were 
noted after the big storm of the 26th. 

Waterfowl. — There has been a decrease in the 
normal population of the dabbling ducks in 
general, although there have been more shovellers 
than usual reported. Canada geese and brant were 
down in numbers. Red-breasted mergansers were 
plentiful. There are no records of large concentra- 
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tions of scoters. Several American eiders were seen 
at Montauk and one king eider at Lawrence, L.I., 
Feb. 23 (Mayer, Rose). A harlequin duck was 
identified off Long Beach, L.I., Feb. 14 (Mayer) . 

Birds of prey. — Several goshawks were reported. 
A gyrfalcon was seen at Lawrence, L.I., in late Janu- 
ary. Very few rough-legged hawks were noted. 
Cooper’s and sharp-shinned hawks were numerous. 
In the entire region there was but one report of a 
snowy owl, Hewlett, L.I., Jan. 11-21 (Mayer). 

Rails. — Two king rails were caught in traps at 
Quogue, L.I., in January (Wilcox) and 96 coot 
crowded into one small waterhole—only water 
around — Shinnecock, L.1., in January. 

Shorebirds and gulls.— Winter populations of 
sanderling, red-backed sandpiper and_ black-bellied 
plover were unusually small. Purple sandpipers 
were about normal. Very few “white-winged” gulls 
were seen off Long Island and no records from 
northern New Jersey. One adult and £ immature 
black-headed gulls and 2 little gulls at the Narrows 
of New York harbor (Darrow, Herbert) . Few alcids 
reported and these were chiefly razor-billed auks. 

Land birds. — Mourning doves wintered here in 
unusually large numbers. A “large flock” was re- 
ported at East Quogue, L.I., on Jan. 27 (Mrs. 
Walter); other observers on Long Island and in 
northern New Jersey made somewhat similar observa- 
tions. An eastern phoebe was seen at Cold Spring 
Harbor, L.I., Jan. 11 (Mayr). One raven seen at 
Bethany, Conn., Feb. 29 (Bunting). Few Carolina 
wrens were seen after the storm of December. A 
brown thrasher wintered at Douglaston, L.I. (Mrs. 
Coyle). The northern shrike was almost entirely 
absent throughout the entire territory. An orange- 
crowned warbler wintered at Bound Brook, N. J. 
(Conn). Myrtle warblers were more numerous than 
is usual, perhaps they had gathered into larger but 
fewer flocks. There were 100 at Mastic, L.I., Feb. 
21 (J. T. Nichols); other concentrations noted in 
northern New Jersey and in Connecticut. Northern 
finches, except juncos and tree sparrows, were prac- 
tically absent. Evening grosbeaks, so numerous here 
during the past few years that they have been ac- 
cepted as a regular element of our winter bird 
population, were almost unrecorded. A few of these 
birds were seen at Newton, N. J., in late November, 
and were twice reported at Bethany, Conn., 11 on 
Feb. 17 and 7 on Feb. 25 (Bunting, Mathews). 
One pine grosbeak was at Bethany in mid-January 
(Bunting) . Cardinals are increasing on Long Island 
and pushing eastward. No redpolls recorded al- 
though they invaded the region last winter, when 
flocks of from 50 to over 1000 were often seen. The 
pine siskin, too, was missing. A single red crossbill 
reported at Far Rockaway, L.I., Dec. 6 (Bull). 
There were none of the white-winged species. Satis- 
fying records of the Ipswich sparrow from southern 
Long Island may set at rest the fears of those who, 
from the reports of the past few years, have pre- 
dicted its early extirpation (Elliott). A single lark 








sparrow was seen, Southampton, L.I., Nov. 18 
(Mrs. Walter). Juncos, numerous in the early 
winter, showed a decrease in mid-January, either 
succumbing to the severe weather or emigrating in 
part from the region. Lapland longspurs were 
found on Long Island in greater numbers than 
usual and there were a number of records from the 
New Jersey coast. Snow buntings were scarce, but 
in late February 300 appeared at Idlewild and 200 
at Bridgehampton, both on Long Island (Elliott) . 

Rarities. — Two eared grebes were reported in 
the region, one at Lawrence, L.I., where it spent 
most of February (Komorowski et al.) and_ the 
second at Manasquan, N. J., from January to early 
March (Edwards et al.). Two American magpies 
were reported at Bedford Village, N. Y., in the fall. 
In late November one disappeared and about two 
months later the survivor was seen for the last 
time. For a number of years a small flock of house 
finches has nested and wintered near Hewlett, L. I. 
A careful examination of a male specimen collected 
in January (Arbib) shows it to be the common 
house finch, C. m. frontalis of Colorado and New 
Mexico. — CHARLES K. NICHOLS, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York 24, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION. — Cold weather pre- 
vailed throughout the winter. Repeated snow storms 
kept the ground covered from Dec. 26 to Feb. 16. 
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Pa., in 


Philadelphia, 
grebes wintered in small numbers on coastal salt 
water areas. They did not appear on the Delaware 


River until March. Six were observed on March 6 
at National Park, N.J. (McLaughlin). Horned 
grebes were present in their usual abundance along 
the coast. 

Alcids. — Sea coast records of razor-billed auks 
and dovekies were more numerous than usual. Most 
records were of dead birds found on the beach. 
Five dovekies were seen at Pennsville, N. J., on the 
Delaware River, Jan. 4 (Packard). Records of 
dovekies on the Delaware are rare and to see 5 is 
certainly noteworthy. 

Ducks and geese. — Migrating Canada geese ap- 
peared in late February. Three hundred at Dela- 
ware City, Del., on Feb. 29 (Debes) . Numbers were 
still present in late March. Two flocks of about 
300 each were seen in Salem Co., N. J., on March 22. 


Most of the ducks deserted this area during the 
severe winter weather. Members of the Lancaster 
County Bird Club, Lancaster, Pa., reported that 
about 100 black ducks and several mallards invaded 
a snow-covered corn field and fed with numerous 
crows on the unhusked corn. A few thousand hardy 
black ducks frequented the Delaware River below 
Philadelphia, where the river was kept open by 
shipping. The duck migration was well under 
way the last week in February. On March 22 about 
10,000 ducks of 12 species were counted in Salem 
Co., N.J. About 95% were black ducks and pin- 
tails. One blue-winged teal, 8 shovellers, 10 ring- 
necked ducks and only 2 wood ducks were noted. 

Birds of prey.— Hawks have not been particu- 
larly numerous this winter, though V. A. Debes 
reported that red-shouldered hawks were more 
common than usual on the river meadows below 
Philadelphia. A goshawk was seen at West Chester, 
Pa., on Jan. 12 and 14 (F. and R. Newman). 
A bald eagle’s nest was found by McLaughlin and 
Regensburg in Gloucester Co., N.J., Feb. 14. At 
that time one of the eagles appeared to be setting. 
This nest is not more than 15 miles from Phila- 
delphia. It is probably the first record for the 
county. A horned owl’s nest containing 1 egg and 
1 downy young was found in Delaware Co., Pa., 
on Feb. 19 (Hoy). Reports of long-eared owls 
during January were frequent. Six groups of from 
2 to 5 were reported. Five were seen by Haines 
near Moorestown, N.J., on Jan. Il. Three were 
seen by McNeil near Frankford, Pa., on Feb. 2. 
One short-eared owl was seen by Coman at Brigan- 
tine, N. J., on March 14. 

Woodcock. — Migrating woodcock arrived in num- 
bers on March 15. A dozen or more were singing 
near Fortescue, N. J., on the above date and several 
the evening before at Brigantine, N.J. (Coman). 

Land birds.—The rarer northern finches were 
almost absent this winter. No redpolls, no evening 
grosbeaks, no crossbills, and only a few pine siskins 
and purple finches were seen. Chickadees and nut- 
hatches were also scarce. Snow buntings which 
are always present along the coast appeared at in- 
land points in January. Twelve were seen at Law- 
renceville, N. J., Jan. 17 to 19 (Bloor), and 25 at 
National Park, N.J., on Feb. 15 (McLaughlin) ; 
12 were still there on March 7 (Miss Haines). A 
flock of 7 to 14 American pipits frequented an 
open sewerage flat near Haddon Heights, N. J., dur- 
ing January (McLaughlin). A brown thrasher was 
observed at Moorestown, N.J., on January 25 
(Linton). R. J. Middleton of Norristown, Pa., 
sent in a report on the birds frequenting his band- 
ing station this winter. He stated that he had 
never had so many birds around as he had during 
the period from Jan. 7 to the middle of February. 
Tree sparrows reached the highest number he had 
ever had. He banded 180. Slate-colored juncos 
were below normal until the cold and snow brought 
a good number. White-throated sparrows were 
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present in flocks of 50 to 75. From 10 to 12 eastern 
bluebirds were present all through the bad weather, 
feeding on poison ivy berries. Mourning doves 
were around all winter, and 27 were observed on 
Feb. 12. Two ruby-crowned kinglets, 1 appearing 
in early December and the other in January, stayed 
around until February 15.— JULIAN K. Potter, 437 
Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 


CAROLINA REGION. — Temperatures near 
normal, rainfall excessive. Charlotte with 5.8 inches 
dry snow, reported first white Christmas since 1880. 
North Carolina 
had more snow 
in January and 
February, and 
March sleet ex- 
tended to coast 
in North Caro- 
lina and nearly 
there in eastern 
South Carolina. 

Winter Birds. 
—An Arkansas kingbird seen Dec. 7 (Mosimann & 
Rabb) is the latest on record for the Charleston 
area. Doubtless wintering, at least in small num- 
bers, were: a flock of 60-70 blue-headed vireos at 
Masonboro Sound, N.C., Dec. 29 (McAllister) 
and one at Wilmington, Dec. 12-Feb. 7 (Appleberry) ; 
white-eyed vireo at Mt. Olive, N.C., Dec. 23 
(Holmes) ; yellow-throated warbler at Mattamus- 
keet, N. C., Dec. 21 (Cahoon, et al.) and at Wright- 
ville Sound, N.C., Feb. 1 (Mrs. Turnbull) ; blue- 
grey gnatcatcher at Wrightsville, N.C., Feb. 1 (Mrs. 
T.). Occasional in winter is the black and white 
warbler reported from two points near Charleston 
in early February (Mrs. F. Gregory & J. H. Dick). 

There was apparent increase in small scattered 
flocks of ducks at interior ponds. Holboell’s grebe 
was seen at Greensboro, N.C., Mar. 21 (Shaftes- 
bury & Paris) , and a double-crested cormorant there, 
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Dec. 13. Four whistling swan were observed at 
Raleigh, Dec. 22 (Wray, et al, Xmas Count). The 
banded blue goose that wintered at Ansonville 


Refuge in ’46 and ’47 returned this winter with one 
young. Gadwall, baldpate, pintail, blue-winged and 
green-winged teal, and redheads, found in small 
groups sparsely over the area, throughout the period. 
Two American golden-eyes were seen at Greens- 
boro, Jan. 11; Chapel Hill 1, Feb. 18; Raleigh 1, 
Dec. 22. Buffle-head: Chapel Hill 6 to 7, December 
through January; Charlotte 8, Dec. 27; York 
County, S.C., 6, Dec. 23. Chapel Hill, N.C. reported 
4 ruddy ducks, Jan. 25; Raleigh 1, Dec. 22; Greens- 
boro 8, Mar. 5; Columbia 2, Mar. 15. Wilson’s 
snipe: Charlotte 3 to 7, December through Feb. 6; 
Columbia 5, Mar. 31; and York, S.C., 1, Mar. 30. 
Approximately 45 prairie horned larks near Albe- 
marle, Stanly County, N.C., Jan. 11 (B.R.C. & 
Sprunt IV). Red-breasted nuthatch: Greensboro 12, 
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Dec. 27, and Raleigh 1, Dec. 22. Migrant shrike 
taken by David Adams, Charlotte, Jan. 11. Western 
palm warbler, Charlotte, Dec. 23 to 29. Five birds 
watched daily at fifteen-foot range (B.R.C. and 
Ernest Mitchell) . 

Migration.— Among departures reported from 
Bull's Island, S.C., by E. O. Mellinger are: pintail 
(Feb. 24), baldpate (Jan. 19), redhead (Jan. 22), 
ring-necked duck (Mar. 7) , green-winged teal (Mar. 
10) , canvas-back (Mar. 25), and shoveller (Mar. 13). 
Lesser scaup at Charleston, Mar. 10, and two flocks 
(25 each) of wood ducks, Mar. 31 (T. A. Beckett). 
A woodcock in Charleston, Feb. 2 (A. Simons) and 
14 Wilson’s snipe just outside, Feb. 15 (E.B.C.). 
Near McClellanville, $.C., a Holboell’s grebe, Mar. 15 
(DuPre) . Among small birds, near Charleston, were: 
oven-bird, Mar. 21 (Rabb) ; hermit thrush, Mar. 28 
(E.B.C.) ; eastern phoebe, slate-colored junco, and 
Ipswich sparrow, mid-March (J. H. Dick). 

Unseasonal at Pea Island, Dec. 20, were: 2 avocets, 
a royal tern, a solitary sandpiper, and 15 greater 
yellow-legs (Sturm, et al.) Apparently uncommon 
was an American rough-legged hawk, at Matta- 
muskeet, Refuge, N.C., Dec. 21 (Cahoon, et al.) 
Among arrivals (Charleston area, unless otherwise 
noted): willet, mid-March (Dick); purple martin, 
Feb. 14 (Acklin) and at Brookgreen (Georgetown 
County, S.C.) Feb. 20 (Wolff), and Wilmington, 
Feb. 28 (Appleberry) ; ruby-throated hummingbird, 
Mar. 13 (E.O.M.) ; chuck-will’s-widow, Mar. 17 (Met- 
calf & Peters); nighthawk, abnormally early on 
Mar. 20 (N. Seebeck); yellow-throated and parula 
warblers, Mar. 16 (Dick); white ibis, Mar. 22 
(Cruickshank) ; prairie warbler, Mar. 22 (E.O.M.) 
and at Wilmington, Mar. 26 (Allen, et al.); at 
Wilmington, yellow-throat, Mar. 19, and _ white- 
eyed vireo, Mar. 20 (Appleberry); barn swallow, 


Feb. 15 (Gething); chimney swift, Mar. 24 (T. 
Rivers); blue-gray gnatcatcher, abundant, mid- 
March (Dick); yellow-throated vireo, Mar. 19 


(Dick) ; black-throated green (or Wayne’s) warbler, 
Mar. 29 (E.O.M.). Inland, arrival dates were: Chip- 
ping sparrow, Raleigh, Feb. 15 (McCulloch) ; whip- 
poor-will, Raleigh, Mar. 20 (Overing); purple 
martin, Columbia, Mar. 15; yellow-throat, Raleigh, 
Mar. 24, Greensboro, Mar. 22, Columbia, Mar. 19; 
parula warbler, Eastover, S.C., Mar. 15. Also from 
Eastover: white-breasted nuthatch, Mar. 22, yellow- 
throated vireo, Mar. 27, blue-headed vireo, Mar. 
26, white-eyed vireo, Mar. 11, and red-winged black- 
bird, Mar. 21. At Henderson, N.C., blue-headed 
vireo, Mar. 17. Black and white warbler, Greens- 
boro, Mar. 25. Grasshopper, Bachman’s, and Hens- 
low’s sparrows, Charlotte, Mar. 19 (B.R.C.). 
Breeding. — Woodcock, complete set of eggs noted 
at Statesville, N.C., Mar. 15, hatched Mar. 29 (or 
early on 30th). Columbia, S. C., reported mourning 
doves started cooing. Mar. 10, late (normally start 
building last of February). Fifty doves noted still 
in flock, Mar. 28, Calhoun County, S.C. On the 
other hand, near Charleston, mourning doves court- 








ing, Feb. 29 (E.B.C.), and another pair had fresh 
eggs, Mar. 31 (E. Cutts). At Eastover, $.C., Carolina 
wren began nesting, Feb. 28 (Mrs. W. H. Faver) 
at Charleston, building, Mar. 7; on Mar. 22, red- 
bellied woodpeckers were excavating nesting hole, 
and Mar. 12 bluebirds building (Mrs. G. E. 
Charles). At Henderson, N. C., pine warbler build- 
ing on Mar. 21. Near Charleston, Carolina chickadee 
began laying, Mar. 23; mockingbirds’ nest held two 
eggs, Mar. 28 (with birds still adding nesting ma- 
terial) ; on Mar. 31, tufted titmouse and field spar- 
row were building, brown thrasher had three eggs, 
and two young ground doves were about ready to 
fly (Cutts). Near Beaufort, S.C., Mar. 26, DeCamps 
reported: two red-shouldered hawks’ nests (three 
eggs each), while building were parula warblers, 
titmice, white-eyed vireos, pine and yellow-throated 
warblers, and blue-gray gnatcatchers. 

Populations. —On Albemarle Sound, 3500 Bona- 
parte’s gulls estimated Dec. 19, and at Pea Island, 
35 great black-backed gulls, Dec. 20 (Sturm, et al.) 
At McClellanville, S. C., during first week in March 
DuPre reported unusual northbound flight of 
Canada geese, with hundreds (if not thousands) 
passing in an hour and ten minutes one evening. 
Possibly these birds had cut across country from 
the Gulf, since it is most improbable that this 
number wintered south of us on the Atlantic coast. 
Our duck population appeared somewhat better this 
season than last, although fewer scaups, ring-necks, 
and scoters were reported. Canada and snow geese 
seemed to show a better increase than did the 
ducks. South Carolina’s wild turkeys continue to 
decline (it is hoped a recently established refuge 
in the Santee area will function in time to aid). 
Mourning doves are still decreasing. Birds of prey 
appear normal, except fewer duck hawks than usual. 
Among small birds, many areas report more cedar 
waxwings, but fewer robins. 

Behavior. — At Eastover, Mrs. Faver reported black 
vultures eating three new-born pigs, Mar. 10. At 
Raleigh, McCulloch saw large numbers of turkey 
and black vultures during heavy snow of Feb. 2, 
collected with crows at a pig pen, apparently seek- 
ing food. Near Charleston, dn the night of Dec. 5, 
a loon (using beak and wings) so persistently at- 
tacked a fisherman's lantern (hung on the side of 
rowboat) it had to be killed (T. A. Beckett). On 
Dec. 20, Rabb noted five flickers and a grey squirrel 
feeding on ground on seeds of hackberry tree. 

Unusual.—A white-winged crossbill near Charleston, 
Dec. 20, was squeaked down and examined at close 
range by N. Seebeck. (First $.C. report, hence placed 
on hypothetical list.) Normally reported as transients 
or summer residents are the following: 2 gull-billed 
terns, at Mattamuskeet Refuge, N.C., Dec. 21 
(Cahoon, Xmas Count, without comment); 4 
black terns at Wilmington, N.C., Dec. 27) (Mrs. 
Turnbull, ef al. One previously reported by G. 
Rohwer, on 1945 Count); Louisiana water-thrush, 
near McClellanville, $.C., Dec. 29 (J. B. Shuler, Jr.) ; 


scarlet tanager, at Pinopolis, Berkeley County, S. C., 
Feb. 17 (Mrs. K. Bull); painted bunting, male, 
Mar. 7, (and later) near Wilmington (C. McAllis- 
ter). Male Baltimore oriole noted at Spartanburg, 
§.C., Dec. 21 (G. Cannon, et al.); blue grosbeak at 
Jonesville, Union County, S.C., Feb. 10 and 11 
(Mrs. Hayne Smith). This observation followed a 
heavy sleet and snow storm of Feb. 9.—E. B. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C., 
and B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Charlotte, N.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLA.) REGION. — Warm weather 
prevailed until Jan. 14, when the first freeze of the 
winter was recorded in the city. A severely cold 








spell (lowest temperature, 
19° on Jan. 18) persisted 
almost unbroken until 
early February, February 
and March were warmer 
than average, but with a 
chilly spell and a light 
frost on March 29. The 
excessive rainfall of 
November had left all 
ponds and streams full, 
above-average rains dur- 
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ing December and Janu- 
ary maintained that condition, a dry February did 
little to lower the water level, then the heaviest 
March rainfall ever recorded at the Pensacola 
Weather Bureau (16.53 in.) inundated the whole 
region. An aftermath of the hurricane of Sept. 19 
was a seriously deficient crop of wild berries. 
Loons, grebes and gannets. — Horned grebes, com- 
mon to abundant all winter, commenced their pre- 
nuptial moult earlier than usual. Several birds of 
a close flock of 60 seen on March 14 were apparently 
in full nuptial plumage and all the others showed 
some or much reddish. The occurrence of a com- 
mon loon 35 miles off shore in the Gulf on Feb. 8 
(F. Bray) is considered unusual. Gannets were 
seen in small numbers off the Gulf beaches all 
winter. On almost any day, a few minutes careful 
scanning of the horizon would show one or more 
birds. On April 4, 30 gannets were counted in 30 
minutes, by far the highest hourly rate I have 
ever known. Three of this number were adults, 
and this seems to be a fairly constant ratio of 
white to dark birds for the whole winter. 
Waterfowl.— The heavy flight of ducks, men- 
tioned in the preceding report, did not linger in 
their westward migration, and the winter popula- 
tion of this immediate area was little if any larger 
than usual. This is not a good duck region, the 
only common species being the lesser scaup and 
the red-breasted merganser, with a good sprinkling 
of American golden-eyes. The greater scaup was 
recorded this winter for the first time in my 
experience when a hunter took several specimens 
and reported having suspected the presence of 
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several more in a large flock of lesser scaups, Dec. 
23 (J. Schreck). Species seldom seen here were: 
canvas-back, Feb. 1; redhead, Feb. 29 and March 14; 
and baldpate, March 21 —all in small numbers. 
Late in the season, red-breasted mergansers_ in- 
creased notably in numbers, and a flock of 2500 
(est.) was seen on March 28 in addition to many 
small flocks and singles. The old-squaw, a_ great 
rarity here, was reported on Dec. 23 (Schreck) , 
when one was taken and several others seen. Single 
birds were seen again on March 7 and 28. 
Shorebirds and gulls. — The semipalmated plover, 
very rare in winter, was seen on Dec. 21 (5 birds) . 
Two woodcock (very rare) were reported on the 
same date (Mrs. J. F. Wernicke). Greater yellow- 
legs, occasional in winter, were seen on Dec. 21 
and Feb. 8. Shorebirds found regularly here in 
winter were: sanderling, abundant;  black-bellied 
plover, common; and red-backed sandpiper and 
piping plover, uncommon. The snowy plover, fairly 
common up to a few years ago, is now almost a 
rarity at any season. Ring-billed gulls, reported as 
being inexplicably rare at the usual time of fall 
migration, appeared in their normal abundance 
before the end of December. The Bonaparte’s gull, 
an irregular winter resident, did not appear until 
Jan. 4 and was rare until late in February, when 
it became common and later abundant. On March 
28, a feeding flock of 1000 birds (est.) was seen, 
besides hundreds in small flocks and as singles. 
Passerine species. — The long-continued warm 
weather of early winter probably accounted for the 
unprecedented lingering of the barn swallow. My 
fall migration report listed Nov. 23 as the depart- 
ure date of this species; but a few birds appeared 
again in December, always in company with flocks 
of tree swallows, and 5 were still present on Dec. 21 
(L. Pate, E. J. Koestner & C. J. Kahn). The short- 
ness of the crop of wild berries could account for 
the much reduced numbers of robins and cedar 
waxwings, both of which are enormously abundant 
in years of good berry crops. The blue-gray gnat- 
catcher, widely distributed in small numbers every 
winter, was present up to the severe freeze of Jan. 
18, then disappeared entirely and was not seen 
again until the arrival of regular spring migrants 
in March. Mrs. A. L. Whigham, writing from 
Century, Fla. (40 miles north of Pensacola), re- 
ported myrtle warblers, American goldfinches and 
white-throated sparrows as being unprecedentedly 
abundant all winter; but the purple finch, present 
in hundreds at her feeding station in some winters, 
was represented this season by only 4 birds. The 
Savannah sparrow, formerly abundant every winter, 
seems not to have recovered from the severe freeze 
of January, 1940, as it was rare again this winter. 
The slate-colored junco, a rare and irregular winter 
visitor, was seen on Feb. 15 (8 birds). 
Phalaropes.— A compact flock of 150 (est.) red 
phalaropes was reported on Feb. 8 in the Gulf of 
Mexico at a point about 35 miles south by west of 
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Pensacola (F. Bray). The birds were pointed out 
to 2 commercial, week-end fishermen, and _ they 
agreed to look for them on future trips into that 
area. Reports of occurrence were received on Feb. 
15 and 29 and March 14 and 21, since which date 
none has been seen (Boyden & Gunter). Numbers 
reported ranged from 300 (est.) on Feb. 29 to “a 
good scattering of singles” on March 21. The birds 
were so wild (contrary to all discoverable published 
accounts) that it was only with difficulty that a 
substantiating specimen was secured. — FRANcIs M. 
Weston, 2006 E. Jordan St., Pensacola, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
Herons.—One of the most unusual records of the 
season in this area came from Delamere ‘Township, 
Sudbury District, 
Ont. (French 
River) , where an 
immature little 
blue heron was 
found frozen in 
the ice, Dec. 16, by 
K. P. McGilvary, 
Department of 
Lands and _ For- 
ests, and forward- 
ed to the Royal 
Ontario Museum 
of Zoology. This 
probably consti- 
tutes the most 
northerly occur- 
rence of the little 
blue heron in 
America. Although present almost every autumn 
along the southern edge of Ontario, little blue 
herons had not been reported previously in winter 
in Ontario. 

















Waterfowl. — Encouraging reports concerning 
canvas-back prosperity came from Grand I., N. Y. 
(Niagara River), where Webster and Wendling 
counted 1400, Feb. 12—duly recorded in the Pro- 
thonotary — and from Long Point, Ont. (Lake Erie) , 
where ‘Toronto observers 1000 in one raft, 
Mar. 26. News reports announcing the arrival of 
500 whistling swans at Niagara Falls, Mar. 19, were 
followed by the observation of 500 at Long Point, 
Mar. 27, by Herbert Milnes. Fishermen at Long 
Point, Ont., reported as many as 1500 a day or so 
earlier. Both places lie directly on the route fol- 
lowed by these swans in westward spring flight. 

At Toronto, in the fall of 1931, there were re- 
leased a few dozen black ducks and a few mallards, 
reared in captivity by the local Parks Department. 
The colony has flourished in the sixteen years since 
liberation. The birds now nest in various parts of 
the Toronto region and remain throughout the 
winter, being fed at that season by a sympathetic 
citizenry. Both species intermingle at all seasons. 
Following their liberation, the black duck type 
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predominated for several years, and there was a 
large number of hybrids in the flock. Now, how- 
ever, the mallard type seems to be on the ascendancy 
and on the 1947 Christmas count there were 643 
mallards to 1931 blacks counted, representing a 
ratio of one to three. In 1944, the ratio was one 
to seven (105 mallards, 788 blacks). It is suggested 
that since like tends to choose like, if readily avail- 
able, the percentage of hybrids in the flock will 
probably diminish still further if the increase of 
the mallards is maintained. 

Birds of prey.— At Toronto, only three reports 
of snowy owls were received and there were fewer 
observations of American rough-legged hawks than 
usual. Some winters, both species occur in numbers. 

Small land birds. — Observers throughout the area 
remarked upon the scarcity all winter of black- 
capped chickadees, white-breasted nuthatches and 
other regular feeding-station birds. Elsewhere, these 
birds seemed to be as common as usual, but their 
absence or scarcity around feeding stations seemed 
to be general and occasioned some comment. Al- 
though pine siskins were, perhaps, commoner than 
usual, other winter finches, like redpolls and gros- 
beaks, were unusually scarce throughout the area 
all winter. There was, however, a very marked 
invasion of crossbills of both species in southern 
Ontario, more extensive than either of the preced- 
ing flights in 1939-40 and 1928-9, at points between 
Toronto and Lake Nipissing. Many were killed 
along the roads by cars in Nipissing and Muskoka 
Districts, where the invasion seemed to be most 
pronounced. From Toronto northward, this was 
the high light of an otherwise relatively uninter- 
esting season. A few white-winged crossbills reached 
the Hamilton area, but none of either species was 
reported farther south, in this area. During the 
past few years, observers have reported an increas- 
ing number of unfamiliar western juncos in south- 
ern Ontario, associating with flocks of slate-colored 
juncos. One was seen at Toronto, Dec. 28, by R. 
D. Ussher, R. F. James and N. D. Martin. Specimens 
have been collected in various parts of southern 
Ontario during the past few winters to determine 
the identity of these newcomers. Although most of 
those collected have been identified as Junco h. 
cismontanus (or hybrids), some are definitely 
Junco o. montanus. The presence of these juncos 
has only recently arrested the attention of observers, 
but specimens taken as long ago as 1929 in southern 
Ontario have been discovered in collections. In- 
formation on the occurrence of these juncos in ad- 
jacent states and provinces would be welcomed. 

Christmas counts. — Readers of Audubon Field 
Notes are cognizant of the value of these an- 
nual censuses. Indicative of uniform good coverage 
in this area were the results of the 1947 counts at 
Buffalo (Dec. 21), Hamilton (Dec. 21) and Toronto 
(Dec. 28) when 68, 67 and 71 species, respectively 
were observed. The Buffalo area is covered by the 


Buffalo Ornithological Society, the Hamilton area 
by the Hamilton Nature Club and the Toronto 
area by the Brodie Club. Individuals seen — 25,083 
(Buffalo) , 10,670 (Hamilton) and 12,131 (Toronto) 
— were also remarkably uniform, allowing for the 
fact that herring and Bonaparte’s gulls (10,509) , 
along the Niagara River, helped to swell the 
Buffalo total. At Toronto, on census day, two un- 
usual winter concentrations of birds were observed. 
The party led by R. M. Saunders saw 5 yellow- 
shafted flickers in one field, and C. H. D. Clarke 
and his group observed 17 white-throated sparrows 
at one feeding station. Flocks of this size at Toronto 
in winter were unprecedented. 

At Buffalo, species never before seen on the 
census were pied-billed grebe, ruby-crowned king- 
let, cedar waxwing and eastern towhee, and at 
Toronto, Canada goose, wood duck, vesper sparrow, 
field sparrows (2) and fox sparrow. With the ex- 
ception of the fox sparrow, all the Toronto observa- 
tions represented initial wintering there. 

Unusual winter records. — At Hamilton, a gannet 
was seen by George North and others between Dec. 
14 and Jan. 25, and at Toronto, a double-crested 
cormorant was seen Dec. 7 (J. Satterly et al.), a 
red-backed sandpiper, Dec. 7 (J. L. Baillie et al.) , 
and a short-billed marsh wren, Jan. 3° (R. M. 
Saunders and D. S. Miller). The wren probably 
constitutes the first winter occurrence for the 
province. At Lewiston, N.Y., a gyrfalcon was seen 
by Wright, Feb. 29.— James L. Batuir, Jr., Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


OHIO-MICHIGAN REGION. — Snow covered the 
ground through a great part of the winter although 
the precipitation actually was not greater than 
usual. The persistence 
of the snow was a re- 
sult largely of a severe 
cold spell lasting with 
scarcely a break from 
Jan. 14 to Feb. Il. 
During this time the 
Ohio River froze over 
at Cincinnati, an event 
that occurs about once 
in a decade. Before 
the cold period, tem- 
peratures were moder- 
ate and after it, a little 
above normal. Accord- 
ingly, half-hardy birds 
were more numerous 
than usual until mid-January, and the first spring 
migrants made early appearances in the third week 
of February. 
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Gannets. — The few gannets recorded in the his- 
tory of this region have all been stray individuals. 
Therefore, great interest was aroused by a flight 
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of gannets on the south shore of Lake Erie, even 
though only a few birds were involvec. The first 
was seen at Cleveland on Dec. 6, as reported in 
the Fall Season Report, and this number increased 
until at least 5 were present on Dec. 21. The last 
was reported on Jan. 11. At Toledo one was cap- 
tured in the yard of a power substation on Dec. 22. 
To complete the story of the aberrant behavior 
of this bird of the open sea, it should be added 
that the gannet came to earth at a point in the 
city about three miles from lake or river. All of 
the gannets were immature. 

Waterfowl. — The tragic effects of industrial pol- 
lution were revealed by a study of the winter con- 
centration of wildfowl near the mouth of the 
Detroit River. Here, a few miles below the in- 
dustrial district of Detroit, where the outflow of 
the upper Great Lakes keeps a considerable area 
cleared of ice, an aerial survey by the Michigan 
Department of Conservation showed 49,400 ducks, 
almost half canvas-backs, on Jan. 13. By Feb. 6, 
this flock had been reduced to 23,100. Although 
it is impossible to be certain that some of the 
missing birds did not fly away, no migration was 
seen and no influx was reported in any other known 
wintering area. Also, 1100 oil-soaked and emaciated 
carcasses, just a small sample of those killed, were 
retrieved from the ice and presented as evidence 
before a legislative committee studying anti-pollu- 
tion measures. 

An eider on Dec. 7 and another on Dec. 21 were 
reported at Cleveland (Hill and others), but both 
were in obscure plumages making specific identi- 
fication difficult. A European widgeon was seen at 
Castalia near Sandusky, O., in late January and 
early February (Anderson and others). A female 
old-squaw below the Mio dam in northern Michigan 
was unusual at a location so far from one of the 
Great Lakes. 

Birds of prey.— Hawks were scarce all winter, 
perhaps as a result of the snow-covered ground. 
Few rough-legged hawks were seen. Three turkey 
vultures near Cincinnati on Feb. 16 (Acomb, Sloane) 
and 1 black vulture on Feb. 21 (Sjodahl, Sloane) 
were unexpected at those dates. Still more remark- 
able were a golden eagle on Feb. 7 and another 
on March 31 near Toledo at a rural slaughterhouse 
where as many as 14 bald eagles were seen at one 
time feeding on offal (Van Camp). 

Gulls. — The great black-backed and glaucous 
gulls were somewhat less numerous than in other 
recent years on Lake Erie. A few of both were 
seen at Cleveland, but the glaucous was missed 
entirely at Toledo. A great find at Cleveland was 
an Iceland gull remaining from Dec. 21 until early 
January (Skaggs, Hill, and others) . 

Land birds.— The list of summer or transient 
birds remaining at least until late December was 
impressive. In Michigan, for example, where such 
birds winter less frequently than in Ohio, the list 
includes mourning dove, yellow-bellied sapsucker, 
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long-billed marsh wren, winter wren, mockingbird, 
brown thrasher, catbird, robin, hermit thrush, east- 
ern bluebird, ruby-crowned kinglet, myrtle warbler, 
yellow-throat, bronzed grackle, eastern meadowlark, 
eastern towhee, field sparrow, white-throated spar- 
row, fox sparrow, and swamp sparrow. Details 
about these were published in the Christmas Counts 
except for the catbird and towhee at Kalamazoo 
on Jan. 17, both still living in April (Fleugel) , 
and the eastern phoebe at Kalamazoo on Jan. 10 
(Hall and Bacon, Fleugel). Yellow-shafted flickers 
were particularly numerous, occurring in almost 
every district in southern Michigan. 

Notable wintering records in Ohio were a gray- 
cheeked thrush at Cincinnati on Dec. 28 (Mas- 
lowski) , 4 palm warblers at Cincinnati on Jan. 11 
(Sloane) , and a Savannah sparrow at Toledo from 
October to late March (Berlin). A loggerhead 
(migrant) shrike at Toledo on Dec. 22 (Van Camp) 
gives added evidence that a shrike in winter in 
Ohio is more likely to be this locally breeding 
species than a northern shrike. 

The effectiveness of a feeding station in _pre- 
serving the life of a bird in winter was demon- 
strated by Dr. and Mrs. Hartshorn in Toledo, to 
whose yard a hermit thrush came on Dec. 22. The 
bird was supplied with raisins, slices of apple, and 
a little suet. It remained vigorous through the pro- 
longed cold wave when other out-of-season birds 
vanished, and finally departed on March 13, 83 
days later, presumably in migration. 

A Bohemian waxwing was seen at Blaney Park 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan on Feb. 29 
(Christofferson) . 

Northern finches were scarce this winter. Cross- 
bills, grosbeaks, and siskins were not reported far 
south of the conifer belt, and Lapland longspurs 
and snow buntings were less common than usual 
in southern Michigan and northern Ohio. How- 
ever, it is of interest that at the close of winter 
an unusual number of red crossbills were present 
in the jack pine country of Oscoda county, north 
central Michigan (Dockham, Starck). The fact 
that these birds were in breeding condition sug- 
gests that this may be one of those rare years in 
which these erratic birds nest in numbers in the 
lower peninsula. — HAROLD MAYFIELD, 2557 Ports- 
mouth Ave., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA REGION. — The extreme weather 
conditions of the winter season began with a snow- 
storm on Nov. 7. This snow remained until the 
arrival of spring. Four and one-half inches of snow 
fell on Dec. 4 and 5, which caused delays in traffic. 
Extreme variations in temperature were recorded on 
Dec. 9, 11 and 31, by the Minneapolis Weather 
Bureau. January was unusually dry, with only 3 
years out of the last 57 drier. During February 
there was a 38-hour period from Feb. 7 to 9 when 
temperatures did not rise above zero. Most of the 
month of February was extremely dry, but on the 








27th, a storm, which be- 
gan with rain and 
changed to snow, fell 
continuously for 35 
hours and 20 minutes. 
Temperatures for March 
were below normal and 
on the 11th of March 
temperatures dropped to 
-27° which is the lowest 
temperature ever re- 
corded for the month by 
the Minneapolis Weather 
Bureau. 

Waterfowl. — Mallards 
and black ducks were again counted this year in 
the region of Minneapolis and St. Paul (Twin 
Cities), Minn., during the Christmas census. The 
lesser scaup was an addition to the Christmas 
census list this year. On Dec. 4, long after the 
lakes had frozen over, lesser scaups were seen in 
the northern part of the state (W. J. Brecken- 
ridge and W. Nord). These were apparently 
wintering ducks, as were some lesser scaups and a 
pintail drake seen near Hastings, Minn., on March 
14 (L. L. Barrett and L. Newlin). During the 
Christmas census a total of 502 American golden- 
eyes were counted while last year the total was 
228. On the annual inventory for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service taken on Jan. 10 in the Twin 
Cities area, a total of 1877 American golden-eyes 
were counted by nine observers while last year 
four observers reported 197. Large flocks of old- 
squaws were seen in Lake Superior between Two 
Harbors and Grand Marais, Minn., on Feb. 21 
and 22 by members of the Minnesota Bird Club. 
The Duluth Bird Club, in their Christmas census, 
reported a rather rare visitor to Minnesota — the 
white-winged scoter. 
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Hawks and owls.— Many hawks, usually con- 
sidered summer residents in this area, remained 
throughout the winter. Barrett stated, ““There were 
more red-tailed hawks this winter than ever be- 
fore.” As usual, goshawks, a sharp-shinned hawk, 
rough-legged hawks and a bald eagle appeared with 
the Christmas census. A sparrow hawk was seen 
in northeastern Minneapolis on Dec. 26 (Brecken- 
ridge) . Snowy: owls were rare visitors in Minnesota 
this winter. Only one was reported by the Duluth 
Bird Club in the Christmas census. 

Land birds. — The unusually late, mild fall which 
turned severe quickly, probably had the effect of 
inducing an unusual number of summer residents 
to remain here this winter. Yellow-shafted flickers 
and red-headed woodpeckers were reported fre- 
quently throughout the winter. A brown thrasher 
remained in Minneapolis throughout the winter 
season. The eastern bluebird, usually considered 
a harbinger of spring in this area, was frequently 
reported for the Twin Cities area throughout the 


winter season. One flock of 17 robins was seen 
on Jan. 1 (Wm. Longley). Another flock of 25 
was seen on Jan. 7 (E. V. Brewer). Smaller flocks 
were reported as far north as Eveleth, Minn., on 
Dec. 21 (Mrs. D. Beard) while 7 were included 
in the Christmas count of the Duluth Bird Club. 
Bohemian and cedar waxwings were frequently 
seen this winter, beginning the early part of Novem- 
ber (A. C. Rosenwinkel). The Bohemian waxwing 
is considered a visitor from the north, while the 
cedar waxwing is usually a summer resident. Both 
species are very erratic in their wanderings. This 
year 104 Bohemian waxwings and 127 cedar wax- 
wings were tallied on the Christmas census while 
the previous year none were reported. Meadow- 
larks (sp.) were frequently reported for the Twin 
Cities area throughout the winter. Both the eastern 
and western meadowlarks are found here and are 
most easily distinguished in the field by their song. 
On Jan. 3, Mrs. Mary Lupient wrote, “Today I 
saw 5 meadowlarks, one sang, and from the song 
I presume all were western meadowlarks”. It is 
rather unusual to hear a meadowlark sing during 
the winter months. A red-wing, a Brewer's black- 
bird and a bronzed grackle were seen near Lutsen, 
in northeastern Minn., the latter part of January 
(Breckenridge and H. L. Gunderson). These had 
an excellent source of food supply at a mink ranch. 
The Brewer's blackbird was somewhat east of its 
summer range in Minnesota, aside from being far 
north of its normal wintering range. A bronzed 
grackle was banded in Minneapolis on Dec. 6 (Mrs. 
J. H. Thompson) . 

The early and severe arrival of winter would 
lead one to believe there would be greater num- 
bers of species and individuals of winter visitors. 
This was not the case, and perhaps food as well 
as weather has effected these movements. No brown- 
capped chickadees were reported as far south as 
the Twin Cities this year while last year they 
were reported several times. An unusual record 
was that of a tufted titmouse seen in Minneapolis 
on Dec. 25 (W. Kilgore). Two northern shrikes 
reached Minneapolis from the north on Nov. 23 
(Lupient). Evening grosbeaks, although scarce, 
were reported for both the Duluth and Eveleth 
areas, but none got as far south as the Twin Cities. 
Last winter (1946-1947) Olga Lakela of Duluth 
wrote, “This is decidedly the year of the pine 
grosbeaks.” This year (1947-1948) none have been 
reported from the Duluth area, although Mrs. D. 
Beard wrote from Eveleth, “No reports of (pine) 
grosbeaks all winter until March 6.” Five pine 
grosbeaks were seen near the Canadian border on 
Feb. 22 by members of the Minnesota Bird Club. 
Only 29 redpolls were reported during the Christ- 
mas census this year, while last year 478 were seen. 
About 20 red crossbills were first seen at Cedar 
Creek, about 30 miles north of Minneapolis on 
Oct. 24 (Gunderson) . 
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Summary.—Summer residents which remained 
in greater numbers than usual were: lesser scaup, 
red-tailed hawks, flickers, red-headed woodpeckers, 
robins and bluebirds. Summer residents reported 
this winter, but not in any numbers were: brown 
thrasher, red-winged blackbirds, Brewer's — black- 
birds, bronzed grackle. Winter visitors in reduced 
numbers were: brown-capped chickadees, evening 
grosbeaks, pine grosbeaks, common redpolls and 
snow buntings. 

Unusual items.— A Holboell’s grebe was seen 
during the Christmas bird census by the Duluth 
Bird Club. A buffle-head wintered near Two Har- 
bors. A spotted towhee, far east of its normal 
range, remained in Minneapolis from November 
until Jan. 22 (Mrs. R. H. Wells). Mr. and Mrs. 
MacCarty of Rochester also reported a_ towhee 
which they believed to have been a spotted (arctic) 
towhee. — Harvey L. Gunperson, Museum _ of 
Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLE-WESTERN REGION.-—The winter 
months were marked by periods of fluctuating tem- 
peratures, with no unusual extremes. Contradictory 
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weather reports indicate meteorological disturbances 
of local scope and may account for seemingly con- 
tradictory observations regarding the presence 
(locally), throughout the season, of numerous 
birds, usually considered as only summer residents, 
as well as the usual wintering species. 

In general, the subnormal temperatures of late 
November moderated during December, but most 
lakes remained frozen through February. Severe 
blizzards occurred periodically during January and 
early February, and most areas reported abnormally 
heavy snowfall that persisted locally from December 
until March. 

Waterfowl. — Migratory waterfowl that appeared 
in peak abundance during November remained in 
vast numbers, particularly in the more southern 
refuges, throughout December. Of the 250,000 
birds reported at Calhoun Refuge, southwestern 
Illinois, on Nov. 28, approximately 100,000 re- 
mained until Dec. 31, as compared to 20,000 in 
1946 (Davis). Chautauqua Wildlife Refuge 
(Havana, Ill.) had an estimated 111 per cent in- 
crease in waterfowl over 1946, a peak of 306,000 
birds being reached on Dec. 3. Canada (490), snow 
(8) and blue geese (28) persisted until the last of 
December, as did mallards (26,500), and a few 
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hooded mergansers, Am. golden-eyes, ruddy ducks 
and shovelers (Ellebrecht) . Both the Louisa Refuge, 
southeastern Iowa, and Keithbury Refuge, central- 
western Illinois, sheltered large duck concentra- 
tions throughout December, but these flocks were 
driven out by January blizzards (Adams). Few 
waterfowl remained in the Union Slough (Iowa) 
and Horicon Refuges (Michigan) later than Novem- 
ber, although small numbers of mallards, black 
ducks and pintails were reported in December 
(Smith and Gray). 

Limited numbers of the less hardy waterfowl] 
wintered as usual wherever local conditions per- 
mitted. For example, mallards (40), black ducks 
(100), pintails (10) and green-winged teal (20) 
were reported at Madison, Wis., on Jan. 31 
(Springer), and comparable observations were 
made periodically at various other localities. The 
season was normal as regards species that habitually 
winter abundantly in this region. Distribution of 
waterfowl wintering on Lake Michigan varies from 
day to day, depending upon wind and ice condi- 
tions. A systematic study of the comparative num- 
bers and fluctuation of dominant lake species was 
made by Mrs. Mannix at Winnetka, IIl., with the 
following results: American merganser — December 
(125), January (683), February (908), March (294). 
Red-breasted merganser — December (76), January 
(210), February (112), March (47). American 
golden-eye — December (36), January (619), Feb- 
ruary (369), March (353). Old-squaw — December 
(2), January (26), February (3), March (7). 

Three American scoters observed by Hodges near 
Davenport, Iowa, on Feb. 15 evidently constituted 
the first record since 1894. Four white-winged scot- 
ers were seen on Feb. 8 near Rockford, Ill. (Ben- 
nett), and Bartel reported a flock of 15 on the 
Chicago lake front, Jan. 15. Six old-squaws were 
seen on the Mississippi River near Davenport on 
Dec. 21 (Hodges) ; a very unusual record. American 
golden-eyes wintered in normal numbers (100) at 
Rockford (Bennett) but they are believed to have 
increased at Lafayette, Ind., where a maximum of 
550 were reported (Burr). 

Birds of prey.— Numerous reports indicate an 
increased wintering population of bald eagles. The 
first individual was reported at Keokuk Dam, on 
the Mississippi River, Nov. 19, and thereafter re- 
liable observers counted as many as 59 individuals 
at one time. These birds evidently were attracted 
by fish killed by the electric turbin (Musselman). 
Bald eagles were more abundant at Lafayette, Ind., 
7 being counted on Feb. 29 alone (Burr and 
Webster), but only 4 birds wintered at Davenport 
as compared with 8 in previous years (Hodges) . 
One adult eagle was seen at Channahon, IIL, on 
Jan. 11 (Bartel). 

Snowy owls were less numerous than last year, 
but there were reports of one each at Palos Park, 
Chicago, Dec. 20 (Bartel) and at Rockford, Dec. 
6 (Bennett). Records of other owls and wintering 


hawks indicate, if anything, that the Middle West- 
ern population remains stable, or possibly has in- 
creased over previous years. 

Herons. — A black-crowned night heron reported 
at the Winnetka, IIl., pumping station on Dec. 27 
(Mrs. Mannix) was seen regularly thereafter until 
Jan. 29 (Fisher, Traylor) . This bird evidently fished 
in the ice-free water cooling pond and _ survived 
sub-zero temperatures and blizzard conditions dur- 
ing the period of observation. One great blue 
heron was reported at Havana, IIL, on Dec. 13 and 
Jan. 15. 

Land birds. — A few kingfishers winter regularly, 
but they were reported as less common this year. 
Yellow-shafted flickers were unusually abundant 
in most areas. A concentration of about 90 birds 
was reported at Rockford on Dec. 21 (Bennett) . 
Horned larks were generally distributed throughout 
the Region, and were unusually abundant locally. 
Freeman reported approximately 3000 near Itasca, 
Ill., on Dec. 10. None were seen in the vicinity 
thereaficr until the sleet storms and severe cold 
were cuded in January. Many observers reported 
greatly increased numbers of wintering cedar wax- 
wings. Large flocks were seen in midwinter at 
Belvidere, Ill. (Mrs. McMaster); Springfield, Ill. 
(Mrs. Eifert) ; Lisle, Ill., and Kenosha, Wis. (Bartel) , 
and elsewhere. Many reports called attention to a 
considerable increase in the number of wintering 
meadowlarks (sp.). A few snow buntings were ob- 
served at Rockford, Feb. 8, by Bennett and a single 
crossbill (sp.) was seen at Davenport, Nov. 22, 
by Hodges, but most other northern finches were 
unrecorded, or notably rare, as compared with 
previous years. Bartel (Blue Island, Ill.) estimated 
the junco population to be reduced by 50 per cent. 
— Emmet R. Biake, Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum, Chicago 5, Ill. 


MISSOURI REGION.— Average temperatures 
during December were 4° above normal, while 
precipitation was slightly below. January was cold, 
5° below normal with 
a minimum of -22° in 
the northern part of 
the state. January pre- 
cipitation was only .94 
in., much below the 
normal of 2.34 in. 
February temperatures 
were slightly above 
normal and _ precipita- 
tion slightly below. 
Several severe snow 
and sleet storms were of brief duration and did 
little harm to birdlife. 
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Waterfowl. — Ducks remained in fair numbers 
during December. With the freezing of the lakes 
and marshes during January, most moved on ex- 
cept small numbers of mallards and American 


mergansers. A few ducks wintered in favorable 
places where they had access to water, as the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. A total of 55,930 
ducks were estiniated to have wintered in the 
state, mostly mallards and pintails with small num- 
bers of the diving ducks. 

Geese, particularly Canadas, wintered in almost 
usual numbers. About 1500 spent the winter at the 
Squaw Creek preserve in northwestern Missouri, 
9000 wintered in the lowlands of southeast Missouri 
and an estimated 26,000 spent the winter at Horse- 
shoe Lake near Cairo, III. 

Wildlife conservation officials have estimated that 
the duck flight through Missouri in the fall of 
1947 was only 50 to 75% of the 1946 flight, yet 
the number of ducks killed in 1947 was almost 
double the number taken in 1946. [The small num- 
bers during the fall were, at least in part, due to 
the lateness of the migration. January inventory 
figures showed an overall increase in ducks in 
Missouri in 1948 over 1947—Ed.] 

The white-winged scoter at Horseshoe Lake, IIl., 
near East St. Louis, Dec. 7 and early January 
(several observers), the whistling swan at Squaw 
Creek, Holt County, Mo., Dec. 3, and a concen- 
tration of 40 American golden-eyes on Lake 
Quivira, Jan. 11, were outstanding records. 

Other interesting records for the period were 
16 common loons at Quivira, Dec. 20; 21 pied- 
billed grebes at Thayer, Ozark County, Dec. 26; the 
great blue heron at Thayer and St. Louis, late 
December; and Franklin’s gull at St. Louis, Jan. 
24. A woodcock was shot at Zarah, near Kansas City, 
Kans., Dec. 1. Killdeer wintered commonly in the 
southeastern part of Missouri. 

Upland game birds. — Tulenko said that the bob- 
white, prairie chicken and wild turkey survived 
the winter satisfactorily. 

Birds of prey. — In general hawks were not numer- 
ous during the winter. J. E. Comfort reports a few 
red-tailed, red-shouldered and Cooper’s hawks 
around St. Louis during the winter and states that 
the Am. rough-legged hawk was very scarce. Har- 
lan’s hawk was observed near Kansas City, Jan. 11 
and Feb. 3. The red-tailed hawk (Krider’s) was 
reported Jan. 11 from near Kansas City. Bald eagles 
were reported in numbers from the upper Mis- 
sissippi River and also from Squaw Creek. Gunther 
states that 4 golden eagles wintered at the Squaw 
Creek Refuge, Holt County, Mo. 

Land birds. — Most migrants from the north, such 
as the white-throated and white-crowned sparrows, 
swamp, song and Lincoln’s sparrows, Harris's spar- 
row, tree sparrow and slate-colored junco, were 
present in about usual numbers. However, Hedges 
states that juncos were far less numerous around 
Quivira this winter than they were last year. The 
Hairis’s sparrow was rather scarce in western Mis- 
souri. The swamp sparrow was reported as winter- 
ing in unusual numbers around St. Louis. White- 
throated sparrows were more generally distributed 
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than usual. Lincoln’s sparrows wintered at Park- 
ville in small numbers. Purple finches and pine 
siskins were observed at Lake Quivira, Feb. 29 and 
an Oregon junco, Dec. 21. Myrtle warblers wintered 
at Kansas City in greater numbers than usual and 
the long-billed marsh wren was observed at Lake 
Quivira until Feb. 1. The red-shafted flicker was 
seen at Quivira, Feb. 10. 

Comfort reports that in spite of the extremely 
cold weather there were wintering robins, eastern 
bluebirds, hermit thrushes, eastern towhees, white- 
throated, white-crowned and fox sparrows in the 
vicinity of St. Louis. Cowbirds, grackles, eastern 
meadowlarks, rusty blackbirds and red-wings were 
more numerous than most winters. Red-headed 
woodpeckers and _ yellow-bellied sapsuckers also 
wintered there in numbers. — J. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
205 Monroe St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION. — The 
winter in the northern part of the region was again 
severe. In North Dakota the November snowfall 
was the third heavi- 
est on record, and 
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In the northern 
part of the region, 
; winter weather con- 
ditions prevailed 
through the end of 
March, and all roads except the main highways 
were almost continuously blocked with snow. The 
heaviest snowfall and most severe winter weather 
occurred in the eastern part of the region. 
Waterfowl. — Ducks commonly winter in a few 
favored localities in South Dakota and sometimes 
in North Dakota, but it is rare that they manage 
to come through the winter in a locality such as 
the Lower Souris Refuge in north-central North 
Dakota. At the time of the Christmas bird count 
on Dec. 26, there were still 1000 ducks; all mal- 
lards, except for 1 black duck, 2 pintails, and 1 
shoveller. On Jan. 2, after severe cold with tem- 
peratures as low as -30°, there remained approxi- 
mately 500 ducks, including 2 blacks and 2 pintails. 
They occupied a water hole kept open by a com- 
bination of duck activity, countless thousands of 
minnows, and a sluggish current. Early in the 
winter some of the ducks were still feeding in corn- 
fields but by January they were apparently sub- 
sisting on fish only and by mid-February this water- 
hole had frozen over and the birds had either per- 
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ished or departed. In the small plot of open water 
below one of the dams, a scaup [sp.] lasted until 
mid-February, but 9 mallards managed to exist the 
entire winter. Most of the birds were in good flesh, 
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no doubt by virtue of the abundance of fish. Coyotes, 
foxes, and golden eagles were regular visitors to 
the water holes and no doubt found these abnormal 
ducks, numbed by the bitter cold, easy prey. 

It was estimated that 8000 mallards and 5 scaup 
wintered on the Lake Ilo Refuge near Dunn 
Center, N.Dak. (Dinkins). About 3500 mallards 
wintered on the Sand Lake Refuge in South Dakota 
(Bradley). Mallards wintered successfully in the 
Yankton, S. Dak. area, and Canada geese were re- 
ported to have wintered on the Lake Andes Refuge 
in southeastern South Dakota (Larrabee). On the 
LaCreek Refuge in southwestern South Dakota, 
10,000 mallards, 25 American golden-eyes, and a 
few American mergansers spent the winter 
(Krumm). 

Hawks.— A goshawk was observed on Lower 
Souris, Jan. 12, (Pospichal), the only record for 
the region. The American rough-legged hawk was 
very scarce except in southwestern S. Dakota, where 
an occasional ferruginous rough-leg was also noted 
(Krumm). Golden eagles were reported in ap- 
proximately their usual numbers, concentrating in 
the localities that harbored good populations of 
rabbits, pheasants, or ducks. On the Slade Refuge, 
Dawson, N. Dak., as many as 5 were seen at one 
time, and on two occasions an eagle was observed 
carrying a pheasant (Dundas). Numerous attacks 
on pheasants by golden eagles were noted on La- 
Creek where the winter pheasant population was 
estimated at between 5000 and 6000 (Krumm). On 
Lake Ilo a golden eagle was observed to catch a 
mallard, and on two other occasions seen feeding 
on mallards (Dinkins). The only bald eagle rec- 
ords were single birds on Lower Souris, Dec. 10, 
and on LaCreek, Jan. 7 and 14 (Krumm). About 
10 to 15 marsh hawks wintered on LaCreek. The 
prairie falcon was present over most of the region, 
but was very scarce. On Lake Ilo one was ob- 
served killing both mallards and_ pheasants 
(Dinkins) . 

Upland game birds.—In the Turtle Mountains 
in north-central N. Dakota the ruffed grouse popu- 
lation is still at a low level, but appears to have 
increased slightly (Wright). The prairie chicken 
has become rare or absent over much of the region, 
with the only contrary report (5% increase) com- 
ing from Arrowwood Refuge, N. Dak. (Nelson). 
The largest single flock reported, containing 35 
birds, was at Slade Refuge (Dundas). The sharp- 
tailed grouse is increasing in most suitable locali- 
ties. In the Des Lacs and Souris valleys, winter 
mortality was low. On the Des Lacs Refuge, Ken- 
mare, N. Dak., large flocks of sharp-tailed grouse 
were commonly observed, and indications point 
toward a continued upward trend in population 
(Carpenter-Gammell). The European partridge is 
at least holding its own and a few observers have 
indicated an increase. The same is true of the 
pheasant, although on the Slade Refuge winter 


pheasant losses were estimated at from 85 to 90% 
(Dundas), and 85% on the Waubay Refuge in 
northeastern S. Dakota (Staunton). On the latter 
area pheasants were observed in the act of flying 
up and “wing-beating” ragweed seed heads while 
in suspended flight, after which they dropped back 
to pick up the seeds thus dislodged. 

G. A. Turney, Farm Forester, U. S. Forest Service, 
Bottineau School of Forestry, reported that on or 
about Oct. 16, 1947, he saw a ptarmigan (willow?) 
one mile south of School Section Lake in the 
Turtle Mountains, Rollette County, N. Dak. At 
about the same time, Wm. Baribeau of Rolette 
also saw 2 ptarmigan, approximately one mile west 
of this area. There was insufficient time to in- 
vestigate this report. 

Owls. — This was not an invasion year for snowy 
owls although they did wander as far south as 
Sioux Falls, $. Dak. (Donahoe). On Lower Souris 
there were only 17 records for the entire winter; 
some localities reported none at all. Short-eared 
owls continued scarce, without a single winter record 
for North Dakota. In South Dakota 3 to 5 wintered 
on Sand Lake (Bradley), and a “small number” 
on LaCreek (Krumm). In the northern part of the 
region these birds have probably succumbed to a 
series of “old-fashioned winters” — they were once 
a familiar and welcome sight over the Souris 
marshes on a winter evening. 

Land birds. — A yellow-shafted flicker was noted 
Dec. 23 on Sand Lake (Bradley). A noticeable de- 
crease in the wintering population of downy and 
hairy woodpeckers was reported from Yankton, S. 
Dak., where the downy was not observed at all 
(Larrabee). Blue jays continued very scarce over 
the region with one report from the Minot area 
(Saugstad), who stated that there were a few 
present in December after which they disappeared 
altogether, following the same pattern as last year. 
A single record came from Sioux Falls, Feb. 1 
(Donahoe). On Waubay, blue jays were present 
during early winter in approximately twice the 
usual numbers; in January, however, refuge per- 
sonnel started finding dead jays, all of which were 
very thin and with empty stomachs (Staunton). 
An American crow wintered in a wooded ravine 
on the Arrowwood Refuge (Nelson), and another 
nevr Upsilon in the Turtle Mountains (Wright). 
White-breasted nuthatches were exceptionally 
numerous on Lower Souris; a large concentration 
was noted on Feb. 13, at which time there were 
approximately 100 individuals in sight at one time 
(Pospichal). Bohemian waxwings were once again 
one of the conspicuous winter residents over the 
entire region. —Is this part of a “cycle” or is the 
growth of the shelterbelts bringing about a change 
in their winter range? Almost everyone reported 
Russian olive as their most popular food item. 
Cedar waxwings, also, were noted at most of the 
South Dakota stations. Larrabee reported mixed 
flocks including both species as being a common 


occurrence at Yankton. Cedar waxwings, 1 on 
March 7, and 2 on March 21, were observed with 
Bohemian waxwings at Fargo (Stevens, Weeks) . 

This was a fairly good winter for northern 
shrikes, as compared to last winter when there 
were only 3 records for the entire region. There 
were 8 records on Lower Souris after Nov. 1. On 
Feb. 7 with the temperature at -20° I stepped out- 
of-doors to be surprised by the beautiful warbling 
song of a shrike. An individual on Des Lacs estab- 
lished a hunting territory in which it could almost 
always be found. On one occasion it was observed 
with a freshly-killed mouse (Carpenter-Gammell) . 

The English sparrow in the Kenmare area has 
shown a remarkable recovery from the disastrous 
winter of 1946-47. On one occasion during the 
winter large flocks of several hundred birds could 
be seen high in the air in aerial maneuvers that 
seemed more characteristic of such birds as the 
longspurs or buntings (Carpenter-Gammell) . 

A few western meadowlarks wintered as far north 
as Sand Lake where they were noted principally 
around deserted buildings where there are flowing 
wells (Bradley). Several pairs of cardinals were 
still present in Sioux Falls, §. Dak. (Donahoe) . The 
only evening grosbeak reported was a single bird 
seen feeding on Russian olives in the Sand Lake 
Refuge, Mar. 28 (Bradley). Not a single pine gros- 
beak was recorded in the region. 

The greatest surprise of this past winter has 
been the lack of redpolls. A special effort was made 
by some observers to locate a few of these birds 
that ordinarily occur in such tremendous numbers, 
but the only records were 9 birds at Bottineau, N. 
Dak., on Feb. 4 (Street), and a flock of 5 near 
Minot, March 21 (Saugstad) . 

Other observers reported “no redpolls, what 
has happened to them?” If any reader has any in- 
formation on this problem we will appreciate a 
word from you as we are greatly puzzled by the 
absence of these cheery little sprites. 

In the northern part of the region snow buntings 
were present in large numbers during the entire 
winter. Flocks containing hundreds of individuals 
were frequently seen. —C. J. Henry, Lower Souris 
Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. 


TEXAS COASTAL REGION. — The winter on 

the Texas coast maintained the bad record estab- 

lished by the rest of the country. December was 
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day. The cold weather ended about Feb. 25, but 
returned with an unprecedentedly late freeze on 
March 11 and 12. 

Effects of the unusual winter. — Weather condi- 
tions were almost certainly responsible for the fol- 
lowing facts. At Rockport (Mrs. Hagar) there 
‘were more western species wintering than ever be- 
fore: black-throated sparrow (first record), cactus 
wren, a large number of verdins (built winter 
nests), and numerous pyrrhuloxias. Furthermore 
there was an influx of robins in February, and 
more sandhill (litthke brown) cranes than ever be- 
fore, also of interest were pine-woods (Bachman’s) 
sparrow and eastern towhee (first records for both) . 
At Cove (McKay) the usual wintering vermilion 
flycatchers disappeared after Jan. 11; pine warblers 
and boat-tailed grackles were more scarce and 
Spargue’s pipit more common than ever before. No 
wintering fulvous tree ducks, roseate spoonbills, 
or Florida gallinules were observed in the Galveston 
Bay area, and no sora after Dec. 21. Certain species 
which were normally abundant in the Cove-Houston 
area early in the winter became scarce after the 
cold weather came. These included the blue jay, 
blue-gray gnatcatcher, ruby-crowned and _ golden- 
crowned kinglets, and (to a lesser extent) myrtle 
warbler. At Victoria, Texas, Mrs. Braman reported 
a snowy owl on Jan. 28, at the time of the coldest 
weather of the season. Captain Dawson of the 
State Game Department writes: “In January and 
February I traveled over 1200 miles through the 
northwestern and western part of Texas, and saw 
a very limited amount of wildlife.” 

Waterfowl. — White-fronted geese were abundant, 
but the other species of geese seemed barely to 
hold their own, if that. Ducks were plentiful. Green- 
winged teals were phenomenally abundant, with 
flocks up to 20,000 at Cove in late December; mal- 
lards were abundant; pintails were everywhere; 
gadwalls were slightly more plentiful than usual; 
redheads wintered in enormous rafts from Rock- 
port southward; lesser scaup were more numerous 
than last year; red-breasted mergansers appeared 
in huge numbers late in March. Canvas-backs were 
scarce, but no more so than last year; and_ bald- 
pates may have been less numerous than usual. 

Hawks and owls. — All the common hawks were 
abundant, especially the red-tailed. On Dec. 30, a 
day ahead of fierce northwest winds and the first 
really cold weather, a vast migration of red-tailed 
and Harlan’s hawks passed southward over Houston 
during the entire afternoon. About 1 out of every 
10 of the birds appeared quite black, and nearly 
all had melanistic characteristics. All the owls held 
their own; and the short-eared owl was reported 
more often in the Galveston Bay area than for 
years previously. 

Shorebirds. — McKay records an avocet wintering 
at Cove for the first time; marbled godwits are in- 
creasing annually and, for the first time in 15 years, 
wintered on Galveston Island. Woodcock were re- 
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markably common in the Cove-Houston area, and 
Wilson’s snipe were common throughout the winter, 
and abundant in late March. 

Woodpeckers and perching birds.— After a de- 
cline in the 1930’s, most of the woodpeckers (es- 
pecially the pileated and the red-headed) are mak- 
ing a come-back; but the yellow-shafted flicker in 
the Galveston Bay area was much less numerous 
this winter than in any recent winters. Because of 
the severe winter in the interior of the country, 
one would have expected a heavy migration of many 
species to the coastal area. But the following were 
much less numerous than usual in the area: star- 
lings, rusty blackbirds, house wrens, solitary vireos. 
Robins are always unpredictable, and this year they 
were less plentiful than usual in some places, and 
no more plentiful anywhere. In the winter of 
1946-47 purple finches and pine siskins were more 
abundant than ever before; but during the present 
abnormal winter neither species was reported from 
the entire area. American pipits and cedar wax- 
wings, though common, were not numerous; but 
perhaps most of them went farther south for the 
winter. Cowbirds were excessively abundant. Local 
anomalies were noted: goldfinches [sp.] were un- 
common at Cove but very numerous at Houston; 
the same was true of Brewer's blackbirds, and of 
golden-crowned kinglets in December. A catbird 
wintering at Cove and a ruby-throated humming- 
bird at Houston on Jan. 29 (Mrs. Miner) were not 
unprecedented, but were hardly to be expected in 
such a winter. — Grorce G. WitLtaMs, The Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST AREA. — December 
and January continued the warm dry period, and 
the rains and cold of February and March did little 
to relieve the 
preceding un- 
favorable condi- 
tions for birds. 
Cultivated and 
lowland _ sites 
where water 
was present had 
more birds than 
the drier hills. 
A general scar- 
: city of food for 
‘\ | birds, especially 
active insects, 
apparently 
made it hard for 
some species to 
remain. Lack of 
flowers and buds 
affected Groups that were noticeably 
scarce in some localities were hawks, humming- 
birds, vireos, warblers, and goldfinches. 

Pelicans to ducks.— These birds appeared to 
be scarcer than in former years, even with more 
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observers on the lookout for them. Notable species 
reported this season were: white pelican, Los Banos 
Refuge, 30 on Feb. 15 (Santa Clara Valley Audubon 
Society) , Dumbarton Bridge, 1 on Feb. 28 (Rigby) , 
mouth of Salinas River, 25 or 30 on Mar. 23 (Ander- 
sons) ; black-crowned night heron, Elkhorn Slough, 
about 100 on Dec. 26 (Angwins); whistling swan, 
3 miles N. Moss Landing, 86 on Jan. 18 and Feb. 
22, 2 on Feb. 29 (Andersons) ; cinnamon teal, mouth 
of Carmel River, 6 on Mar. 27 (Morrow); ring- 
necked duck, Moss Landing, 7 on Dec. 20 (Ander- 
sons) ; Barrow’s golden-eye, Dumbarton Bridge, a 
male on Nov. 27 (R); old-squaw, Moss Landing, 
one on Dec. 21 (Andersons); hooded merganser, 
Lagunitas Lake, Dec. 6 (Curl), Moss Landing, 8 
on Dec. 20 (Andersons) . 

Hawks. — The scarcer hawks were seen in special 
situations or times as listed below. Reports are 
that a good-intentioned, but misinformed, predator 
hunter killed at least 2 white-tailed kites. Observa- 
tions of live hawks were: turkey vulture, Dumbarton 
Bridge, Feb. 28 (Rigby); white-tailed kite, near 
Sears Point cut-off (2 or 3), near Cordelia (1), E. 
of Benicia (2), on Feb. 7 (Curl), Carmel, Feb. 8 
(Morrow), by highway 10 mi. S. San Jose, Feb. 23 
(C), Moss Landing, Mar. 23 (Andersons); red- 
bellied hawk, Searsville Lake, Jan. 3 (R.), Stock- 
dale, pair on Mar. 21 (Tevis); pigeon hawk, Los 
Gatos, Jan. and early Feb. (E. Smith). 

Shorebirds. — Birds along the shore were seen 
in large numbers and the mild weather encouraged 
many observers to record them. The records in- 
cluded here are selected from a long list: sandhill 
crane, Los Banos Refuge, about 150 on Feb. 15 
(Santa Clara Valley Audubon Society); semi- 
palmated plover, Bay Farm Island, Feb. 4 (Childs) ; 
snowy plover, mouth of Carmel River, 60 on Dec. 
20 (Pecks); marbled godwit, Dumbarton Bridge, 
more than 1000 on Feb. 7 and 28 (R.); avocet, 
Dumbarton Bridge and Newark Slough, 500 on 
Feb. 7 (R.); northern’ phalorope, Dumbarton 
Bridge, 2 on Dec. 21 (R.); short-billed gull, near 
Moss Landing, 200 on Jan. 18 (Andersons) . 

Land birds. — Departure of wintering birds, some 
of them previously reported as present in excep- 
tional numbers, is indicated here with record of 
other infrequent species: Cassin’s kingbird, 2 to 3 
mi. E. Moss Landing, Mar. 14 (Curl); red-breasted 
nuthatch, San Jose area, last seen on Dec. 7 (E. 
Smith), Oakland hills, 7 on Dec. 7 (Seibert), end 
of wintering influx on Mar. 16 (Kelly); hermit 
thrush, Oakland area, numerous in gardens (K.), 
Los Gatos, usual numbers (E.S.); mountain blue- 
bird, Mt. Diablo, small flock on Dec. 25 (C€.); 
Townsend’s solitaire, Los Gatos, Mar. 28 (E.S.); 
evening grosbeak, Big Trees Park, Santa Cruz 
County, 7 on Jan. 17 and 18 (E.S.), Campbell, 
several on Mar. 17 (Nielsen) ; red crossbill, Carmel 
(5) last seen Mar. 10 (Morrow). 

Migration. — Arrivals were generally late and 
each species was represented by small numbers. 
Many kinds had still not arrived by the end of 
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March. This list includes nearly all that were re- 
ported: white-throated swift, Mt. Diablo, flock on 
Dec. 25 (Curl); Allen’s hummingbird, Golden Gate 
Park, earliest Feb. 18 (Kelly) ; violet-green swallow, 
Los Gatos, 8 on Feb. 28 (E. Smith); tree swallow, 
Carmel, Dec. 24 to Mar. 15 (M.), San Benito 
River, near Sargent, Feb. 15 (Nielsen); rough- 
winged swallow, mouth of Carmel River, Mar. 25 
(M.), Lake Temescal, Mar. 31 (K.); barn swallow, 
Bay Farm Island, Feb. 28 (Bailey), Carmel, Mar. 
10 (M.); cliff swallow, mouth of Carmel River, 
Mar. 19 (M.). 

Nesting. — ‘The contrast between seasons on the 
lowlands and in the hills was greater this year than 
usual. Snow on the mountains in the spring de- 
layed the start of nesting. Near the shore the cool 
weather prolonged the nesting in some species, as 
recorded here: Anna’s hummingbird, Santa Cruz, 
female carrying nesting material on Jan. 28 
(Richardson) ; black phoebe, San Jose, nest com- 
pleted but incubation not begun on Mar. 6, young 
on Apr. 3 (Foreman); Steller’s jay, Alum Rock 
Park, many actively nest building, 2 well-started 
nests, and 8 or 9 pairs carrying material, Apr. 1 
(E. Smith) ; California jay, Los Gatos, eggs hatched 
on Apr. 4 (E.S.); chestnut-backed chickadee, Alum 
Rock Park, feeding well-developed young out of 
nest, Apr. 1 (E.S.); bush-tit, Menlo Park, nest 
building, same nest on Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 (Sleeper) , 
Alameda, nest half completed on Jan. 25, eggs 
laid after Feb. 15, incubation started Feb. 23, with 
gap between nest building and egg laying (Bailey) ; 
dipper, Alum Rock Park, nest building on Apr. 4 
(E.S.) ; western bluebird, Corral de Tierra, Mon- 
terey County, carrying nesting material on Mar. 23 
(Andersons) , Los Gatos, pairing behavior on Mar. 
12 (E.S.); loggerhead shrike, East San Jose, incuba- 
tion at nest on Apr. 4 (E.S.) ; Lawrence's goldfinch, 
near Los Gatos, 3 pairs nest building, Mar. 12 (E.S.). 
— JEAN M. LinspALE, Hastings Reservation, James- 
burg Route, Monterey, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST AREA. — The 
only significant weather feature was the long 
drought. Between an initial winter rain on Dec. 4 
to 7 and 
somewhat 
heavier ones 
in mid- and 
late March 
there were 
only occa- 
sional sprin- 
kles and 
fields nor- 
mally green, 
especially in 
inland val- 
leys, were 
sere and 
brown. The 
only immedi- 




















ate effect noted was the localization of meadow birds, 
such as the Savannah sparrow, American pipit and 
blackbirds, to areas still supplied with irrigating 
water. Since total precipitation was still far below 
normal in April, farther reaching influences will 
no doubt be evident during the coming season. 

Pelagic birds.—A boat trip taken by L.A.A\S. 
members from San Pedro to the west end of 
Catalina Island on Jan. 17 produced all 4 of our 
commoner shearwaters: 9+ sooty, 2 slender-billed 
(Stultz), 3 black-vented, and 1 pink-footed. Two 
fulmars and 5+ rhinoceros auklets were also seen. 
On Feb. 29 a trip from Newport Bay to the east 
end of Catalina Island netted 10 sooty and 1 black- 
vented shearwaters, 2 fulmars, 4 bald eagles includ- 
ing 1 of pair on nest, and a parasitic jaeger chas- 
ing Forster’s terns over the harbor. Several small 
white-breasted alcids on each of these trips were 
unidentified, but one seen closely on April 10 about 
8 miles off Catalina was a Xantus murrelet (Cogs- 
well). On Feb. 29 the greatest find was a_black- 
footed albatross which settled on the water close 
to our boat, where attracted by suet, about 8 
miles E.N.E. of Avalon—one of the few records 
within the San Pedro Channel. The nearly complete 
absence of petrels on all our boat trips makes us 
wonder if the breeding colonies which furnish 
birds for this area have not been decimated. 

Herons. — A great blue spent the 4th successive 
winter on the rocks and kelp beds just offshore 
at Malaga Cove, Palos Verdes (Shuart) . A few snowy 
egrets wintered in the Havasu Lake area for the 
first time (G. Monson). An estimated 1000 white- 
faced glossy ibis were seen on Dec. 28 in Imperial 
Valley, with flocks of several hundred going over 
Brawley at dawn (Murdock, Cogswell, et al.) . Only 
a few were seen in the same area on Jan. 28 & 29 
(Wilson) ; one was seen in the Mugu area, Ventura 
Co., Jan. 19 (Kent). 

Waterfowl. — There was a maximum of 2200 large 
sized Canada geese in the swamp area between 
Needles, Calif., and Topock, Ariz., on Dec. 21 and 
some 1600 continued there until Feb. 18 and 19, 
with 4 seen again on Mar. 6 (Monson). Elsewhere 
big Canadas were seen at the south end of Salton 
Sea (8 on Dec. 28) and at Sherwood Lake, south- 
eastern Ventura Co. (15 on Jan. 19). Twleve smaller 
sized Canadas were seen at Santa Barbara Reservoir, 
Nov. 27 (Rett). The wintering flock of 600 to 800 
snow geese was present at Lake Havasu from Dec. 
1 into February, with a last 200 near Needles on 
Feb. 25 (Monson). Four immature whistling swans 
spent the period from Dec. 15 into January at 
Silver Lake Reservoir in a Los Angeles residential 
area and were seen by numerous observers. One 
whistling swan was seen at Beal Slough, south of 
Needles, on Dec. 18 (G.M.). 

Numbers of wintering ducks in the best areas 
appeared to be about equal to last year. In the 
Havasu Lake area total waterfowl numbers were up 


20% although the two commonest ducks (gadwall 
and green-winged teal) were much below normal 
through December. Species noted as especially low 
were: lesser scaup everywhere except in city parks, 
pintail along the L.A. coast, baldpate in Imperial 
Valley, American merganser at Big Bear Lake, and 
redhead everywhere. A flock of 600 American mer- 
gansers spent January on the Colorado River at 
Needles Landing but diminished to a last group 
of 375 on Feb. 10 (G.M.). Ruddy ducks were 
present on lakes in the L.A. area in good numbers 
with some flocks into the hundreds. Reports of a 
few of the less common species were: European 
widgeon, male on Dec. 16 to 18, below Needles 
(G.M.); wood duck, female again wintered on 
Rancho Santa Anita pond (Woods, Kent) ; American 
golden-eye, 30+ wintered on Havasu Lake (G.M.), 
2 at Big Bear Lake on Dec. 20 (M. W. Dunlap) ; 
buffle-head, few at Mission Bay in November, at 
Salton Sea on Dec. 28, and 60 all winter (more than 
last year) on Havasu L.; old-squaw, female at 
Desert Beach, north end of Salton Sea, on Feb. 22 
(Bess M. Hoffman) . 

Hawks. — Of importance as winter records are: 
turkey vulture, 21 in northern Imperial Valley on 
Dec. 28 (Murdock, Cogswell, et al.) ; osprey, 1 near 
Havasu Lake on Jan. 20 (G.M.) and 1 along the 
east shore of Salton Sea on Jan. 28 (Wilson) ; 
American rough-legged hawk, | in the Bill Williams 
arm of Havasu Lake on Dec. 20 (G.M.) ; ferruginous 
rough-leg, 1 at Upper Bay, Newport, on Feb. 23 
(Comby). A Cooper’s hawk was seen chasing a 
California quail low over the ground and _ into 
bushes in Tujunga Wash., north of L.A., on Nov. 
23 (Berry, Cogswell), and 1 caught and ate a coot 
at Big Bear Lake on Dec. 20 (M.W.D.). A prairie 
falcon was seen killing a coot at Needles Landing 
on Feb. 10 (G.M.). 

Coot. — At Havasu Lake a population of 12,000 
in November was down to 6000 by Dec. 31 and 
to 1500 at the end of February — apparently be- 
cause of exhaustion of food (G. Monson). 

Shorebirds. —In Imperial Valley many shorebirds 
forage over fields where irrigation is in progress 
through the winter. In such places were found 
many “peeps,” long-billed curlews, willets, dowitch- 
ers, godwits, avocets, killdeers, black-bellied plovers, 
and greater yellow-legs. Five lesser yellow-legs were 
seen in a flock near Calipatria on Dec. 28. Around 
the dry borders of the flooded portions of the fields 
mountain plovers were fairly common: 14 on Dec. 
28 near Calipatria (Dawson, Cogswell, et al.); 60 
on Jan. 1 near Calexico and 40 on Jan. 6 southwest 
of Salton Sea (S. G. Smith, J. Robinson); 7 on 
Jan. 28 south of Brawley (Wilson) . 

Gulls and terns. — Glaucous-winged gulls were 
considerably below normal numbers. Ring-bills were 
exceptionally common inland, outnumbering the 
California gulls in most flocks near L.A. There was 
a decided lack of Caspian terns and only 2 dates 
for the royal: 23 on Dec. 9 at Mission Bay (Stultz, 
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Daugherty) , and I at San Pedro and 1 at Catalina 
Island on Jan. 17 (L.A.A.S.). Although absent 
from some standard areas, Forster’s terns wintered 
in flocks of 20 to 100 at Playa del Rey, Bolsa Chica, 
and Newport Bay. 

Doves. — The maximum number of band-tailed 
pigeons reported was an estimated 1000 on the 
Gilman Ranch near Banning on March 21 (Wil- 
son) , bespeaking the general increase over last year 
which was evident throughout. 

Hummingbirds and woodpeckers. — Costa’s hum- 
mingbirds were observed in full nuptial flight on 
Jan. 4 at San Felipe, Baja California, just to the 
south of our region. A total of 17 Lewis’s wood- 
peckers were reported over a wide area including 
Triunfo (5 on Jan. 19), Sand Canyon (4 on Mar. 
29), Banning (1, Nov. 28 to Jan. 3), and Colorado 
River Indian Reservation (1 on March 1). Five 
separate yellow-bellied (red-naped) sapsuckers were 
reported from the Pacific slope between Oct. 10 
and Feb. 9. A red-breasted sapsucker at Rancho 
Santa Anita on Oct. 10 was seen eating magnolia 
berries (Quattlebaum) . 

Perching birds.— Between 1000 and 2000 | tree 
swallows wintering in the swamp between Needles 
and Topock (G.M.) and 300+ in one flock west 
of Calipatria on Dec. 28 represented normal popula- 
tions at these localities. Two American crows on the 
desert slope of the San Bernardino Mountains near 
Lucerne Valley on Dec. 20 (Woods), 8 in a flock 
with 10 American ravens on the Colorado River 
Indian Reservation on the same date and 6 at 
the latter locality on Feb. 7 (G.M.) were additions 
to the very few records for desert areas. The inva- 
sion of red-breasted nuthatches reported in | the 
January issue spread south to San Diego and ¢on- 
tinued to a last 1 on March 7 in Griffith Park, 
L.A. (J. Russell). Brown creepers and Townsend’s 
solitaires were also noted at several places (Santa 
Barbara to Banning) below 
belt on the mountains. 

Robins were fairly plentiful but numbers fluctu- 
ated widely at given localities as food supplies were 
exhausted. The maximum, by far, was an estimated 
2000 on ranches around Banning on March 18 — 
the most Belle Wilson has seen in her 6 year$ in 
that area. Varied thrushes were common at Santa 
Barbara and were reported from many localities 
near L.A. including as near the coast as Inglewood. 


the coniferous forest 


Hermit thrushes were exceptionally numerous 
everywhere, just about equalling the record year 
of 1945-46. Early cedar waxwings were noted in 
August, but their general arrival in numbers was 
on Oct. 5 to 10 near L.A. and Oct. 25 at San 
Diego. As with the robins many disappeared locally 
when berry food was gone; the maximum reported 
was 600 at Santa Barbara on March 17 (Rett). On 
Mar. 22 over 100 waxwings were found dead on 
the highway east of Camarillo; large flocks feeding 
there on dates of Canary Island Palms lining the 
road would swoop down from the trees every time 
a car passed — just in time to have the flock swirled 
about by the speeding cars. 

A few unusual wintering records were: gray fly- 
catcher, 1 at San Gabriel River Wildlife Sanctuary 
in February and March for the third year (Cogs- 
well) ; golden-crowned kinglet, 1 in Griffith Park, 
L.A. on Oct. 5, about the same date as last year 
(J.R.) ; Calaveras warbler, male continuously in the 
same area of Griffith Park, Dec. 28 to Feb. 1 (J-R.); 
hooded oriole, female banded by Fr. Severin at 
Santa Barbara “Old Mission” on Nov. 24; Bullock’s 
oriole, adult male at San Jose Creek, N.W. of 
Whittier, Feb. 8 to 16, possibly the same bird as 
immature seen there the 2 previous winters 
(Comby) ; vesper sparrow, regular all winter on 
the Colorado River Indian Reservation (G.M.), 
3 at Banning on Nov. 8 (W.), and 9 at Brent’s 
Junction, western L.A. Co., on Dec. 26 (Cogswell) . 

Rarities. — A scissor-tailed flycatcher at La Mirada 
in eastern L.A. Co., Dec. 11 to early February was 
seen by many members of the Orange County Bird 
Club. A Harris’s sparrow was caught in a banding 
trap at Santa Barbara on Jan. 3 (Rett), and 1 
was retrapped on Jan. 15 at Pomona which had 
been banded there on Jan. 23, 1946 (Mrs. Ayer). 
A flock of 12 red crossbills was seen several times 
during the winter at Santa Barbara, the last on 
March 10 (Rett). A starling was seen at Parker, 
Ariz., on Dec. 22 and Jan. 20 and 1 within south- 
eastern California, 5 miles south of Needles on Feb. 
4 (G. Monson). 

Correction. —In the January 1948, issue, p. 23, 
1000 red phalaropes were created by error. The 
line should read “At Dominguez Lagoon on Sep. 7, 
1000 northern phalaropes were recorded (Shuart) .” 
— Howarp L. Cocswe i, San Gabriel River Wildlife 
Sanctuary, 2610 $. Durfee Ave., El Monte, Calif. 





NEW SUBSC3II 

To finance Audubon Field Notes, so that it can 
continue to function as a means of announcing the 
findings of field students and calling attention to 
the current status of birdlife in all parts of the 
country, it will be necessary to increase the number 
of subscriptions. Those of us who find value in this 
magazine are best able to bring it to the attention 
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of other birders, who have not yet made its ac- 
quaintance. The help of our present readers and 
field cooperators is sought in bringing to the atten- 
tion of other bird students the objects and value 
of Audubon Field Notes as they see them. Send any 
suggestions you may have to 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


The results of the program for conducting inten- 
sive population studies of our wintering birds, ap- 
pear for the first time in this issue. Twenty studies 
are included, which cover many of the more im- 
portant types of habitat in the country. This is 
not bad for a start, and it is hoped that the pub- 
lication of these reports will help to stimulate the 
interests of others, so that many will be 
completed next year. 

S. Charles Kendeigh’s 19-year study of the winter- 
ing populations of an isolated 55-acre tract of oak- 
maple forest (Report No. 1) in Illinois represents 
an outstanding contribution to our knowledge of 
wintering birds. One of the more interesting points 
brought out by this study is that the forest edge 
species as a group apparently show much more 
yearly variation in numbers than do the forest 
interior species. It would be worth while if such 
a study as this could be continued indefinitely. 

The total population densities as shown by the 
various reports, indicate that there is considerable 
variation in the populations of different habitats. 
As would be expected, the mixed habitats with 
considerable forest edge usually show much greater 
densities than do any of the others. Upland decidu- 
ous forests that are of the dryer type (somewhat 
xerophytic) , appear to have very sparse popula- 
tions, while the densities in the moister (more 
mesophytic) types and particularly those on well 
drained flood-plains are much higher. Local con- 


more 


ditions are apparently important in determining the 
population densities, even within the same habitat 
types. This may be illustrated by comparing the 
total densities of a yellow pine forest in Colorado 
with a similar forest in South Dakota, the former 
having a density of 177 birds per 100 acres while 
the latter had only 18 birds per 100 acres. On the 
other hand, two very similar flood-plain forests in 
Maryland, one on the Potomac River and the other 
on the Patuxent River were reported with identical 
densities of 127 birds per 100 acres. 

It is necessary to stress again the importance of 
conducting population studies of this type on uni- 
form habitats, at least for the present. Until we do 
have considerable information on the population 
densities of uniform habitats, it will be very diffi- 
cult to evaluate population densities produced by 
edge effect when two or more distinct habitats are 
mixed together. Whenever the inclusion of more 
than one habitat is unavoidable, a special attempt 
should be made to separate the population data 
of the types represented. — Ropert E. Stewart. 


Note.— The total density in each report was 
computed by adding the average number of each 
species seen in the area and then converting to 
number per 100 acres. Not by adding the whole 
numbers for each species which appear in the re- 
ports. — Ed. 
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1. Oak-Maple Forest and Forest Edge. 
Size: 55 acres forest plus 1.25 miles of forest-edge. 
Location: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, Illinois. 
DrSCRIPTION OF AREA: This is an isolated rectangular 
tract of nearly virgin upland forest with sugar 
maple (Acer saccharum) , red oak (Quercus borealis 
maxima), and elm (Ulmus americana, U. fulva) 
the principal dominant trees. Pawpaw (Asimina 
triloba) and spicebush (Lindera benzoin) are the 
chief shrubs. The tract is surrounded on all sides 
by open country, including farmland, grassland, 
and a road on the opposite side of which occur 
farm buildings. There is a small artificial pond in- 
side the woods and another at its south edge. For 
further description of the area see Arthur C. 
Twomey: “The bird population of an elm-maple 
forest with special reference to aspection, territorial- 
ism, and coactions,” Ecological Monographs, Vol. 15, 
1945:173-205. PAST RECORDS OF WINTERING BIRD POPU- 
LATIONS: Fourteen years’ records of wintering bird 
populations in this tract are given in S. Charles 
Kendeigh: “Measurement of bird populations,” 
Ecological Monographs, Vol. 14, 1944:67-106. These 
records obtained between 1924-25 and 1942-43, in- 


clusive, are averaged in the accompanying table. 
The table also includes yearly data since the latter 
winter, 1947-48, is the nineteenth wintering bird 
census taken in the area. CeNsus DATES, 1947-48: 
Dec. 14, 27; Jan. 11, 24; Feb. 8, 21. Total, 6 trips. 
Hours per trip averaged 2 for each of two per- 
sons or parties participating in the census. REMARKS: 
The Carolina wren was recorded on only the two 
first dates. There was an influx of brown creepers 
noted on Feb. 8 that increased the population of 
this species from 4 to 8. The number of crows 
given is an estimate of the number stopping in the 
woods at any one time as they were continually 
moving in and out or flying over. The junco and 
tree sparrow penetrated into the woods but also 
wandered into the surrounding fields for feeding. 
The red-tailed hawk used the trees on the forest- 
edge as lookout posts and fed in the surrounding 
open couniry. The niche of each species is in- 
dicated, whether forest-interior or forest-edge. The 
density per 100 acres of the forest-interior species 
may be computed by multiplying by 1.8; the 
density of forest-edge species had best be indicated 
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NUMBER OF BIRDS IN WINTERING POPULATION, TRELEASE WOODS, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





















































eS rere Average| 1943-44 | 1944-45 | 1945-46 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | Average 
Niche of 14 years of 19 years 
records records, 
| 1924-25 ~— 
| t oO 
1942.43 1947-48 
| 
| Number of Censuses ......c0000 7 5 5 5 4 6 
| | | 
Edge Red-tailed hawk } 12 | = | = 1 - 1 0.98 
Edge | Am. rough-legged hawk | 0.1 _ Bie _ - — | 0.05 
Edge | Bob-white | 26 |; = | 16 _ 17 8 | 3.20 
Edge | Ring-necked pheasant _ | - [| = _ 0.2 | 0.01 
Edge Mourning dove 21 | = ; oo — — | 1.57 
Interior | Barred owl | 0.6 zz | _ = = ~ | 0.47 
Edge | Yellow-shafted flicker | 4.0 - oo — —- | 1 | 3.00 
Interior | Red-bellied woodpecker | 1.4 2 | 2 $ Ss | 3 | 1.73 
Interior | Hairy woodpecker 1.3 | 2 | 2 2 ] 1 | 1.36 
Interior | Downy woodpecker 62 | 8 | 8 6 8 | 6 | 6A7 
Edge | Blue jay | | = | - 2 - | . @5 | 2.13 
Edge Am. crow | 6 | 8 | 2 6 | 12 | 7.68 
Interior | Black-capped chickadee | 0.3 | — ; = ; o— - | — | 0.26 
Interior | Tufted titmouse | 25 10 | 6 | 9 7 7.42 
Interior | White-breasted nuthatch 1.9 | 2 | 2 1 2 2 1.89 
| | 
Interior | Red-breasted nuthatch | 0.1 | se ; = | — | _ _ 0.05 
Interior | Brown creeper 2.2 5 2 2 1 6 2.42 
Interior | Carolina wren } 0.1 _ — ; o— — 0.3 0.05 
Interior | Golden-crowned kinglet | 0.3 = 2 — - 1 0.36 
Edge | Starling | 18 | - | — -- — _ 1.31 
| | | | 
Edge Cardinal 5.5 | 3 | 4 2 2 2 4.73 
Interior | Purple finch / o6 | — ; = _ -- 0.3 0.48 
Edge | Common redpoll zz ae ; = oo | = pr 0.63 
Edge Am. goldfinch | 0.8 -- — - | = — | 0.63 
Edge | Slate-colored junco | 13.1 |; | 4 ae oe 30 | 11.42 
| | 
Edge | Tree sparrow | 18.7 | = — 10 5 95 15.89 
Edge | Fox sparrow | 0.3 | = — os on - 0.26 
Edge | Song sparrow 0.5 ; oo— | oo— —- _ $ | 052 
a ee Se i ae ae oe tee ee i | — 
| 
Total birds in area | 82.7 | 38 56 48 54 =|: 109.3 | 76.97 
| | | 
Total F.1./100 acres | 40.5 | 48.6 43.2 32.4 | 43.2 478 | 41.33 
Total F.E./mile 48.2 72 | 25.6 24.0 | 240 | 67.2 | 43.20 








as number per mile, which may be computed by 
multiplying by 0.8. Using the data in the last 
column only, the total density of all species of 
forest-interior birds is 41.3 individuals per 100 


acres; 


43.2 


Dept. 


Univ 


the total density of all forest-edge birds is 
individuals per mile. —S. CHARLES KENDEIGH, 
of Zoology & Physiology, Vivarium Bldg., 
. Illinois, Wright & Healey St., Champaign, III. 


2. Beech-Maple Forest with some Hemlock. 
Size: about 65 acres. Location: 16 miles east of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the North Chagrin Reservation 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan Park System. Dr- 
SCRIPTION: It is heavily wooded with a mature forest 
in which beech and sugar maple dominate, and in 
which red maple, hemlock, tulip, sour-gum, and 
white ash appear regularly in much smaller numbers 
as associated species. The northern fox grape is a 
characteristic plant of the area, in several places 
having created sizable tangles open to the sky. The 
winter birds were found more often in these tangles 
than in the more open part of the woods. This is 
the area in which Dr. Arthur B. Williams made 
his 15-year breeding-bird census, as reported in the 
Nov. 1947 Audubon Field Notes. CLiMatTe: Tem- 
perature ranged from 7° to 40° with the average 
about 18°. There were from 3 to 6 inches of snow 
during the last four weeks of the census. CENsus 
DATES: Dec. 22; Jan. 2, 10, 17, 23, 25, 31; Feb. 1, 8. 
Nine trips. Average 134 hours per trip. Census: 
Barred owl, (.3); pileated woodpecker, 1 (.4) ; 
red-bellied woodpecker, 1 (.7); hairy woodpecker, 
3 (1.9); downy woodpecker, 5 (3.3); blue jay, 4 
(2.8) ; black-capped chickadee, 12 (8.0); tufted tit- 
mouse, 2 (1.4); white-breasted nuthatch, 4 (2.3); 
brown creeper, |. (.2); golden-crowned kinglet, + 
(.1); Am. goldfinch, 4 (2.4); cardinal, 7 (4.7); 
eastern towhee, 2 (1.0); slate-colored junco, 23 
(14.7); tree sparrow, 1. (.1). ToraL: average 68 
birds per 100 acres; 16 species. ReMaARKs: The park 
board put out cracked corn in several places dur- 
ing heavy snow. This attracted juncos but it prob- 
ably did not affect the total number in the area. 
No other bird was seen at these feeding stations. — 
VeRA CArRROTHERS, Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History. 


3. Oak-Beech Bluff Forest. Size: 45 acres. Loca- 
TION: Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Maryland. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: Fairly mature second-growth 
forest of white oak-beech with very little shrub 
understory in moister situations, and white oak- 
scarlet oak with some black oak, hickory and Virginia 
pine and with heavy laurel undergrowth on the 
dryer sites. A list of the most abundant trees and 
shrubs follows: American beech (Fagus grandifolia) , 
white oak (Quercus alba) , scarlet oak (Q. coccinea) , 
black oak, (Q. velutina), pignut hickory (Carya 
glabra), Virginia pine (Pinus virginiana), moun- 
tain laurel (Kalmia latifolia). The area is bounded 
on two sides by an abandoned field grown up 
mostly to young Virginia pines, on another side by 
bottomland forest of the Patuxent River flood-plain, 
and on the fourth by upland-oak and oak-pine 
forest. Census DATES: Weekly trips from Dec. 22 to 
Feb. 16, 1944-45. Total, 9 trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 214. Census: tufted titmouse, 11 (5); slate- 
colored junco, 6 (3); Carolina chickadee, 4 (1.7); 
downy woodpecker, 5 (2.1); blue jay, 1 (.6) ; brown 
creeper, 1 (.6) ; red-bellied woodpecker, 1 (.6) ; bar- 


red owl, 1 (.3); hairy woodpecker, 4+ (.2). Tora: 
average of 31 birds per 100 acres. RemMarks: The 
number of birds seen in the study plot on successive 
trips fluctuated greatly, indicating that there were 
marked movements of birds both into and out of 
the area. When birds were seen it was noted that 
they were mostly in groups which were found in 
relatively the same part of the woods on different 
days, indicating that there were roving flocks which 
had more or less regular routes of travel that in- 
cluded definite parts of the study area. Attempts 
were made to follow individual flocks for half a day 
at a time and it was found that the above sup- 
position was actually the case. The hairy and red- 
bellied woodpeckers, and, of course, the barred 
owl, seemed not to be affiliated with any group, 
since they were always seen alone and in any part 
of the area. We believe that there was not a single 
winter resident bird that was strictly confined to 
the 45-acre study area. Other species observed 
within the borders of the area but not sufficiently 
characteristic of forest habitat to be included in 
the population were: bob-white, yellow-shafted 
flicker, Carolina wren, eastern bluebird, Am. gold- 
finch, cardinal, white-throated sparrow, eastern 
towhee, tree sparrow, and song sparrow. — JOHN 
W. Avpricw and ALLEN J. DuvaLi, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D.C. 


4. Central Hardwood Forest with scattered Pine. 
Size: 80 acres. Location: Rock Creek Park, Wash- 
ington, D.C., south of Military Road, east of 
Glover Road and west of Rock Creek. Description 
OF AREA: A roughly triangular area of second-growth 
hardwood forest, principally of oaks, with approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of scattered pine relicts. The 
area slopes generally east or southeast from the 
Piedmont Plateau at the west corner (elevation 
330 feet) toward Rock Creek (elevation 90-130 
feet). The upper and major part of the area 
(approx. 65 acres) has a general slope of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. The lower part (approx. 15 
acres) , a strip 200-400 feet wide along Rock Creek, 
is much steeper, sloping 25 to 35 per cent. Four 
gullies, generally 30-40 feet deep, 700 to 2400 feet 
long, cut the area from northwest to southeast. 
The forest stand on the upper slope is approxi- 
mately 80 years old, the canopy is 60-80 feet high, 
and the average DBH of the dominant trees is 16 
inches. That on the lower slope is 100-120 years old, 
80-90 feet high, and has an average DBH of 20 
inches. Dominant trees in order of abundance are: 
tuliptree (Liriodendron tulipifera), white oak 
(Quercus alba), chestnut oak (Q. montana) , scar- 
let oak (Q. coccinea), beech (Fagus grandifolia) , 
pignut hickory (Hicoria glabra), southern red oak 
(Quercus rubra) , Virginia pine (Pinus virginiana) , 
red maple (Acer rubrum), black gum (Nyssa _syl- 
vatica) , sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) , and pitch 
pine (Pinus rigida). (Oaks 45%, tuliptree 30%, 
other hardwoods 20%, pines 5%.) Understory (trees 
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4-10 in. DBH) consists mainly, in order of abun- 
dance, of: pignut hickory, chestnut oak, white oak, 
scarlet oak, tuliptree, flowering dogwood (Cornus 
florida) , black gum, beech, red maple, and southern 
red oak. Undergrowth is fairly abundant and uni- 
form throughout, and is principally flowering dog- 
wood, pignut hickory, white oak, red maple, chest- 
nut oak, and black gum. Some spice bush (Benzoin 
aestivale) on lower slope. Mountain laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia) occurs in occasional small patches on 
south slopes. The chestnut oak is confined mostly 
to the upper, drier part of the area and the beech 
to the lower slopes. Other tree species are fairly 
evenly distributed. A patch of one acre inside the 
area is stocked with 50 per cent Virginia pine and 
50 per cent hardwoods (principally tuliptree) . 
(Tree nomenclature from Sudworths “Check List 
of the Forest Trees of the United States,” 1927). 
Water: Except in Rock Creek (100 feet outside) 
the only water in or near the area is a trickle in 
the longest and southernmost one of the gullies. 
CuimMaTe: Daily mean temperature during census 
period: approximately 29°F (normal 33.4°F). Mean 
temperature averaged normal through first half of 
January; 10° below normal rest of period; extremes 
5° to 62°. Precipitation: Dec. 28 to Feb. 1, 4.6 
inches (U.S. Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C.) ; 
ground snow-covered 1-3”, except bare Jan. 1-11 
and 5” snow after Jan. 24; 1.7” rain, Jan. 1. Rock 
Creek frozen after Jan. 15. Foop: Tuliptree and 
pine seed crops good; both used freely by chickadee 
and titmouse, pine also by white-breasted nuthatch. 
No other vegetable food noted on area. No feeding 
stations within 14-mile of the area. CENSUS DATES 
(numbers in parentheses indicate portion of area 
covered by incomplete trips): Dec. 28, 1947; Jan. 3, 
4 (4), 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 (9); Feb. 1 (9), 1948. 
Total, 9 trips; actual coverage 8.2 Hours between 
8 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. (60 per cent between 1 and 
4 p.m.), averaged 234 per trip. Census — Average 
number of birds seen or heard per 100 acres of 
habitat (with average number of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses) : Turkey vulture (over- 
head), 2 (1.8); red-shouldered hawk, + (.4); red- 
bellied woodpecker, 1 (.5) ; yellow-bellied sapsucker, 
+ (.2); hairy woodpecker, 2 (1.2); downy wood- 
pecker, 3 (2.6); Am. crow, 1 (.5); Carolina chicka- 
dee, 15 (12.3) tufted titmouse, 15 (11.8); white- 
breasted nuthatch, 4 (3.5); brown creeper, 2 (2.0) ; 
winter wren, + (.2); Carolina wren, 1 (.8); east- 
ern bluebird, 1 (.5); golden-crowned kinglet, 3 
(2.6); starling, 1 (.8); myrtle warbler, + (.4); 
cardinal, 1 (.6) ; Am. goldfinch, + (.4) ; slate-colored 
junco, + (.4). Torac: average of 54 birds per 100 
acres. REMARKS: Mixed flocks of chickadees and tit- 
mice, with smaller numbers of nuthatches, downy, 
hairy and red-bellied woodpeckers, brown creepers, 
and golden-crowned kinglets average one per trip 
(6 or more individuals, 3 or more species) and 
contained 46 per cent of the small birds observed, 
but were extremely variable in numbers and species 


makeup, although they occurred generally in the 
same locations. Probably as a consequence of the 
heavy snowfall of Jan. 24, a Carolina wren was 
seen tearing apart a gray squirrel’s nest 30 feet from 
the ground, apparently in search of insect food 
(Feb. 1). The juncos occurred in the area at a 
small roadside opening. The acre of mixed pine 
and hardwood may influence the number of birds 
in the area to a considerable extent, as an average 
of 4.7 birds (50 per cent chickadees) per trip, or 
approximately 200 birds per 100 acres, was observed 
either in or within 50 feet of the pines. — ERNEsT 
BALDWIN, IRSTON R. BARNES, RICHARD BOETTCHER, 
Doris GRAUTOFF, WALTER GRAUTOFF, NANCY JENISON, 
HELEN JOHNSTON, JEANNE STIVERS, DONALD M. 
THATCHER, R. DONALD WipMAN (Audubon Society 
of the District of Columbia) . 


5. Transition Central-Northern Hardwood. 
Size: 50 acres. Location: Audubon Nature Center, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. DescRIPTION OF AREA: A 
fairly mature, second-growth forest with a large 
variety of deciduous trees. The area, nearly circular 
in shape, is rugged in character, with steep, rocky 
slopes and several deep depressions which retain 
some water for at least part of the year. Elevations 
range from 350 to 490 feet. The canopy averages 70 
feet. The average diameter of tree trunks breast 
high is 18 inches. The dominant trees in the order 
of their abundance are: red oak (Quercus rubra), 
white oak (Q. alba), beech (Fagus grandifolia) , 
tulip (Liriodendron tulipifera) , black birch (Betula 
lenta), red maple (Acer rubrum), sugar maple 
(A. saccharum) , and various hickories (Carya spp.) . 
A well-defined understory is present in 80 per cent 
of the area and includes such species as witch hazel 
(Hamamelis virginiana), maple-leaved viburnum 
(Viburnum acerifolium), flowering dogwood 
(Cornus florida), hornbeam (Carpinus carolini- 
ana), and the blueberries (Vaccinium vacillans and 
V. atrococcum). Several small swampy areas show 
a dominance of red maple (Acer rubrum), black 
ash (Fraxinus nigra), American elm (U/mus ameri- 
cana), and yellow birch (Betula lutea), with an 
average diameter of 10 inches. The understory in 
these areas is mostly pepperbush (Clethra alnifolia) , 
blueberry (Vaccinium corymbosum), spice bush 
(Benzoin aestivale) , and poison sumac (Toxicoden- 
dron Vernix). CLIMATE: Daily mean temperature 
during census period, 21° (extremes, —7° to 46°) ; 
total precipitation, 2.58 inches (ground covered 
with snow from December 26, throughout census 
period — minimum of 14.5, maximum 24.3 inches; 
all trips made on snowshoes). Foop: Deep snow, 
and a one-inch coating of ice, deposited Jan. 1 
and 2, deprived birds of much of their food supply. 
Winter wrens and tree sparrows, present before 
the storms, disappeared. Birch and beech seed crop 
apparently above normal. Census Dates: January 8, 
11, 15, 19, 23, 27, 31; February 3, 5, 7. Total, 10 
trips. Hours per trip averaged 214. Area is divided 
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into acres and marked by numbered acre posts, 
permitting accurate spotting of observations. Wood- 
land paths bound the area and bisect it. All trips 
were made in the afternoon; generally by one ob- 
server (two On one trip, four on another). Census 
— Average number of birds seen per 100 acres of 
habitat (with average number of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses): Cooper’s hawk, + 
(.1); red-tailed hawk, + (.1); horned owl, + (.2); 
barred owl, + (.1); yellow-shafted flicker, + (.1); 
pileated woodpecker, 1 (.7); hairy woodpecker, 3 
(1.4) ; downy woodpecker, 5 (2.3); blue jay, 2 (1.0) ; 
Am. crow, 5 (2.6); black-capped chickadee, 5 (2.5) ; 
tufted titmouse, + (.1); white-breasted nuthatch, 
3 (1.4); brown creeper, 4 (1.8); golden-crowned 
kinglet, 1 (.4); Am. goldfinch, + (.2). Torat: 
average of 29 + birds per 100 acres. REMARKs: 


Three-day period of sub-zero weather, Jan. 30-, 


Feb. 1, resulted in disappearance of all small birds 
except woodpeckers for one week (three trips). 
Nearly normal population at end of period. Near- 
est feeding station one-half mile south of area. 
Frequency of snowfalls (10) and several days of 
high winds made it necessary to take several trips 
on unfavorable days so count is undoubtedly low. 
Mixed flock of chickadees, nuthatches, creepers, 
downy woodpecker and one tufted titmouse covered 
about 10 acres in two hours. Pileated woodpecker 
seen almost daily in 20-acre area, occasionally went 
half-mile away; roosted at night in same hole, in 
live beech. — CHARLES E. Mour, Greenwich, Conn. 


6. Mature Deciduous Floodplain Forest and 
Stream Margin. Size: 55.8 acres (land 51.3, water 
4.5). Location: Glen Echo, Maryland. Description 
OF AREA: An area of floodplain in the gorge of the 
Potomac River, 214 miles northwest of the District 
of Columbia line, lying between the abandoned 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal on the northeast and 
the Potomac River on the southwest. It is 4300 
feet long (NW-SE) with a general width of 600- 
700 feet, tapering to approximately 100 feet at the 
ends. Consists of a strip of former mainland (25.35 
acres) between canal and river, and two islands: 
Cabin John (18.75 acres) and Chautauqua (7.20 
acres), separated from each other and from the 
mainland by 30 to 60-foot river channels. The main 
channel of the river is 700 to 1200 feet wide and 
contains a chain of small, often submerged islands, 
covered mostly with small willows, in the north- 
east side, near the census area. The canal towpath, 
about 20 feet wide, extends the entire length of 
the area and is included in the acreage, as it is 
almost entirely covered by tree crowns. The area, 
except l4-acre on the outer edge of Chautauqua 
Island and 14-acre of a 2-acre picnic ground near 
the upper end of the area, is covered with a mature 
growth of deciduous hardwoods 80-100 feet high 
and averaging 24 inches DBH. The sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis) dominates most of the 
area in numbers and size, comprising about 45 
per cent of the dominant trees, many individuals 


having a DBH of 4 feet or more. These trees con- 
tain many natural cavities, large and small, and 
woodpecker holes, which furnish shelter for birds 
throughout the year. Other dominants are: Ameri- 
can elm (Ulmus americana) 25%, black walnut 
(Juglans nigra) 5%, southern red oak (Quercus 
rubra) 5%, tuliptree (Liriodendron tulipifera) 5%, 
and hackberry (Celtis occidentalis), silver maple 
(Acer saccharinum), white ash (Fraxinus ameri- 
cana), honey locust (Gleditsia triacanthos), river 
birch (Betula nigra), basswood (Tilia glabra), 
bitternut hickory (Hicoria cordiformis) , willow oak 
(Quercus phellos) and others, aggregating 15%. 
Understory trees (12” DBH or less) are principally 
American elm and box elder (Acer negundo) , with 
smaller numbers of butternut (Juglans cinerea), 
hackberry, white ash, blue beech (Carpinus caro- 
liniana), red maple (Acer rubrum), and others, 
mostly overstory species. Undergrowth is generally 
dense except on the towpath (2 acres), the picnic 
ground (2 acres), which is cleared of undergrowth, 
and 4 acre of sparse growth on Cabin John Island, 
and consists mostly of papaw (Asimina triloba) 
10-12’ tall, spice bush (Benzoin aestivale) 6-8’, and 
box elder 8-12’, with a few small patches of Japanese 
honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica) and poison ivy 
(Rhus toxicodendron). (Tree nomenclature from 
Sudworths “Check List of the Forest Trees of the 
United States,” 1927. Other plants from Gray's 
“Manual of Botany,” 1908.) The area, now entirely 
a part of the C. and O. Canal Unit of the National 
Capitol Parks, was the site of 10 or 12 summer cot- 
tages, of which the ruins of fireplaces or founda- 
tions remain. This former occupancy has not af- 
fected the ecology for several years, except probably 
through the introduction of the Japanese honey- 
suckle, which provides shelter and food for winter 
birds. Human use of the tract in winter is little, 
except by week-end hikers on the towpath. The 
area is fairly flat, with a general elevation above 
sea-level of approximately 45 to 60 feet (going up- 
stream) and 8 to 10 feet above the normal level 
of the river. Approximately 2 acres near the upper 
end are somewhat lower than the rest of the tract 
and contain several channels subject to frequent 
flooding; these were under water after Jan. 1. Three 
other prominent dry channels elsewhere are less 
subject to flooding. Water: Inside the tract, which 
is bounded by the canal (50-100 feet wide) and 
the river on two sides, are (when the river is 
normal) 2.2 acres of running water: 900 feet of 
Cabin John Creek, 40 feet wide, and 200 feet of 
Minnehaha Branch, 10 feet wide, and 1000 feet of 
river channel, 50-60 feet wide, separating Chau- 
tauqua Island from Cabin John Island and the 
mainland; and 2.3 acres of usually still water: 1700 
feet of 30-foot channel between Cabin John Island 
and mainland; 600 feet of 50-60-foot channel near 
the upstream end of the mainland and a 20-foot 
slough 500 feet long near the downstream end. 
CuimatTe: Daily mean temperature during census 








period: approximately 29°F (normal 33.4°). Mean 
temperature averaged normal through first half of 
January; 10° below normal rest of period. Extremes 
5° to 62°. Precipitation Dec. 27 to Feb. 1, 4.6 inches 
(normal 4.2”). (U.S. Weather Bureau, Washington, 
D.C.) Ground snow-covered 1-3” except bare Jan. 
1-11, and 5” snow after Jan. 24; 1.7” rain Jan. 1. 
River swollen after Jan. 1, flooding lowest of chan- 
nels and making part of area almost inaccessible. 
Canal frozen, entire period. Other still water frozen 
after about Jan. 15. Foop: Sycamore (goldfinch) 
and tuliptree (cardinal) seed crop good. No fruit 
of box elder, honey locust, hackberry or spice bush 
noted on area. No feeding stations nearer than 300 
feet; nearest known is 500 feet distant. CENsus DATEs: 
(Numbers in parentheses indicate fraction of area 
covered by trip) Dec. 27 (1.0); Jan. 3 (.9), 4 (.9), 
11 (2 trips, each .9), 17 (.7, 1.0), 24 (9, 1.0), 25 
(1.0), 31 (1.0); Feb. 1 (.9). Total, 12 trips; actual 
coverage 11.1. Hours 7:30 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. (50% 
between 10 a.m. and 12m.). Average hours per trip 
2.6. CrNsus— Average number of birds seen or 
heard per 100 acres of habitat (average number of 
individuals in area per trip in parentheses). LAND 
Birps: Turkey vulture (overhead), 1 (.4); red- 
tailed hawk, + (.1); barred owl, + (.2); pileated 
woodpecker, + (.2); red-bellied woodpecker, 5 
(2.8) ; red-headed woodpecker, 1 (.4) ; yellow-bellied 
sapsucker, + (.1); hairy woodpecker, 1 (.6) ; downy 
woodpecker, 10 (5.8); blue jay, 8 (4.4); Am. crow, 
5 (2.7) ; Carolina chickadee, 17 (9.6) ; tufted titmouse, 
14 (7.6); white-breasted nuthatch, 7 (4.1); brown 
creeper, 3 (1.4); winter wren, 3 (1.4); Carolina 
wren, (3.8); mockingbird, + (.1); eastern blue- 
bird, (2.8); golden-crowned kinglet, 7 (3.7); 
cedar waxwing, + (.1); starling, 10 (5.6); myrtle 
warbler, 1 (.6); cardinal, 5 (2.8); purple finch, + 
(.1); Am. goldfinch, 7 (3.6); slate-colored junco, 
8 (4.7); white-throated sparrow, + (.1); song 
sparrow, 2 (.9). ToraL: average of 129 birds per 
100 acres. SPECIES REQUIRING OPEN WATER: Black 
duck, + (.1); Am. merganser, + (.3); belted king- 
fisher, 1 (.8). Fina Torta, average of 128 birds 
per 100 acres. Remarks: Although the titmice, 
chickadees, nuthatches, downy and red-bellied wood- 
peckers, golden-crowned kinglets, brown creepers, 
and others occurred frequently in mixed _ flocks, 
variations in numbers and species make it appear 
unlikely that any of the flocks were permanent. 
Close flocks of 6 or more individuals of at least 3 
of the species named were noted on 9 of the 12 
trips and contained 42 per cent of the small birds 
(exclusive of sparrows and finches). The total 
counts on the several trips were roughly propor- 
tional to the numbers of such flocks observed. The 
one mockingbird apparently was attracted by the 
fruit of the Japanese honeysuckle. Starlings first ap- 
peared in numbers Jan. 17; they were generally 
found at or near the cavities used for nesting by 
that species during the previous breeding season 
and appeared not to be feeding on the census area. 
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(Cabin John Island is more fully described in the 
November 1947 “Field Notes”: breeding-bird census 
23. The downstream 10 acres of mainland is the 
major part of the area used for census 35.) —-GorRDON 
AMOTH, ERNEST BALDWIN, IRSTON R. BARNES, ROBERT 
BEATON, Doris GRAUTOFF, WALTER GRAUTOFF, DUANE 
HoimM, WAYNE Hot~m, HELEN JOHNsTON, WILLIAM 
McKEAN, NAPIER SHELTON, JEANNE STIVERS, DONALD 
M. THATCHER, KARL TREVER, MARTHA TREVER (Au- 
dubon Society of the District of Columbia) . 


7. Central Hardwood Bottomland and Upland 
Forest. Location: Tyler Arboretum, on Barren 
Road one mile north of Lima, Pa. Ciimate: Daily 
mean temperature during census period 22.5° (ex- 
tremes —3° to 35°); total precipitation, 6.3 inches 
(ground covered with an average of 514 inches of 
snow throughout census period—extremes 11/4 inches 
to 14 inches) . Ice on the streams throughout census 
period, almost completely covered last two weeks. 
CENsuUs DATES: Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25, 29; Feb. 1, 3, 7. 
Total, 8 trips. Hours per trip averaged 3. Bottom- 
land deciduous forest. Size: 30 acres. DESCRIPTION 
OF AREA: A fairly mature forest area roughly rect- 
angular in shape, with a few wet areas adjacent 
to the stream that runs through it. The canopy is 
about 80 feet in height, and the average diameter 
of tree trunks breast high is 13 inches. A great 
variety of plants are found in the area. Dominant 
trees are oaks (Quercus bicolor, Q. palustris) , 
American elm (U/mus americana) , tuliptree (Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera), red maple (Acer rubrum), 
and white ash (Fraxinus americana) . In most parts 
a distinct understory is present. Food supply seemed 
normal. Census — Average number of birds seen 
per 100 acres of habitat (with average number of 
individuals in area per trip and highest number 
recorded in parentheses): ‘Turkey vulture, 1 (.3, 
H 2); sharp-shinned hawk, 1 (.4, H 1); red-tailed 
hawk, + (.1, H1); horned owl, + (.1, H1); hairy 
woodpecker, 2 (.5, H 2); downy woodpecker, 5 (1.4, 
H 3); blue jay, 1 (.4, H 1); Am. crow, 369 (110.8, 
H 315); tufted titmouse, 9 (2.8, H5); white- 
breasted nuthatch, 3 (.9, H 3); brown creeper, + 
(.1, H1); winter wren, 2 (.6, H 1); Carolina wren, 
2 (6, H2); hermit thrush, 1 (.3, H2); golden- 
crowned kinglet, 7 (2, H8); cedar waxwing, 15 
(4.4, H 35); cardinal, 6 (1.9, H4); purple finch, 
1 (.4, H 3); slate-colored junco, 1 (.3, H 1); white- 
throated sparrow, 8 (2.4, H10); song sparrow, 2 
(.5, H1). Torar: Average of 437 birds (counting 
crows), 68 birds (not counting crows), per 100 
acres. UPLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST. Size: 70 
acres. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A fairly mature forest 
area, roughly “L” shaped. Two small streams run out 
of area. The canopy is about 90 feet in height, and 
the average diameter of tree trunks breast high is 
18 inches. A great variety of plants is found in the 
area. Dominant trees are: American beech (Fagus 
grandifolia), oaks (Quercus rubra, Q. palustris) , 
tuliptree (Liriodendron tulipifera), and white ash 
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(Fraxinus americana). A distinct understory of 
many small trees and shrubs with a few patches of 
brier is present in the area. Food Supply seemed 
normal. CENsus — Average number of birds seen 
per 100 acres of habitat (with average number of 
individuals in area per trip and highest number 
recorded in parentheses): Turkey vulture, + (.3, 
H 2); sharp-shinned hawk, + (.1, H1); red-tailed 
hawk, + (.1, H1); mourning dove, 1 (.4, H 3); 
horned owl, + (.1, H1); yellow-shafted flicker, 1 
(.5, H1); hairy woodpecker, + (.3, H1); downy 
woodpecker, 1 (1, H2); Am. crow, 180 (126.1, 
H 315); tufted titmouse, 2 (1.1, H4); white- 
breasted nuthatch, 1 (1, H 3); brown creeper, + 
(3 H1); hermit thrush, 4+ (.3, H1); golden- 
crowned kinglet, 3 (2.1, H3); cedar waxwing, 6 
(4.4, H 35); cardinal, + (.1, H1). Tora: Average 
of 198 birds (counting crows), 17 birds (not count- 
ing crows) , per 100 acres. REMARKs: The two totals 
were given because the crows did not use the area 
for feeding, all that were seen were flying over the 
treetops. Titmice, downy woodpeckers, brown 
creepers, white-breasted nuthatch, and_ golden- 
crowned kinglets frequently occurred in mixed 
flocks. The waxwings were seen just once, 35 of 
them passing through the area. The horned owl 
is the most interesting bird seen in the area be- 
cause this is the first record that I know of, for 
Delaware Co. in the last 30 or more years. This 
is explained, I think, by the heavy snowfall, caus- 
ing a slight food shortage.— PAUL SCHWALBE, 
Lenni, Pa. 


8. Virginia Pine —Shortleaf Pine Forest. 
Size: 45 acres. LocaTion: 1 mile south of Proffit, 
Albemarle County, Virginia, DESCRIPTION OF AREA: 
A young pine stand, roughly rectangular in shape, 
on a southeastward sloping hillside, and transversed 
by several old gullies. The woods consist entirely 
of pine except for several sycamore (Platanus occi- 
dentalis) and tulip poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) 
saplings in the gullies. The canopy is 40-60 feet, 
without openings, and composed 50% of shortleaf 
pine (Pinus echinata) and 50°; of Virginia pine (P. 
virginiana). In the majority of the woods there 
is no substratum, but where it occurs it is made 
up of red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), southern 
red oak (Quercus falcata), dogwood (Cornus 
florida) , persimmon (Diospyros virginiana) , green- 
brier (Smilax rotundifolia) , blackberry (Rubus sp.) , 
and honeysuckle (Lonicera sp.). The floor is ir- 
regularly covered with running cedar (Lycopodium 
flabelliforme), poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron), 
spotted wintergreen (Chimaphila maculata), and 
pipsissewa (Chimaphila umbellata). Study area 
excludes 100 ft. wide strip of pine around margin. 
CuimMaTeE: Daily mean temperature during census 
period, 29° (extremes, 5° to 66°); total precipita- 
tion, 3.7 (ground covered with maximum 
of 15 inches of snow during 5 days of census period) . 
Census Dates: Dec. 30; Jan. 8, 10, 15, 29, 31; Feb. 3, 


inches 


7. Total, 8 trips. Hours per trip averaged 2. 
Census — Average number of birds seen per 100 
acres of habitat (with average number of individuals 
in area per trip in parentheses): Turkey vulture, 
1 (.4); black vulture, + (.1); mourning dove, | 
(.3); yellow-shafted flicker, + (.1); yellow-bellied 
sapsucker, 1 (.4); hairy woodpecker, 1 (.5) ; downy 
woodpecker, 6 (2.8); blue jay, + (.1); Am. crow, 
13 (5.8); fish crow, + (.1); Carolina chickadee, 15 
(6.8); tufted titmouse, 10 (4.4); white-breasted 
nuthatch, 4 (1.8); red-breasted nuthatch, + (.1); 
brown creeper, 6 (2.9); winter wren, + (.1); 
Carolina wren, 3 (1.3); hermit thrush, 2 (.8); 
golden-crowned kinglet, 12 (5.4); cardinal, + (.1); 
Am. goldfinch, + (.1); slate-colored junco, 1 (.4). 
ToraL: average of 77 birds per 100 acres. REMARKs: 
High number of crows was caused by the presence 
of a flock (including a fish crow) which was seen 
sitting in the pines and milling around over the 
area on one of the census trips. Juncos and a 
cardinal were not found in the area until after 
a snowfall. A dove, seen twice, apparently roosted 
in the pines. Golden-crowned kinglets, which 
ordinarily would have been the most common bird 
in this habitat, left the area after Jan. 29 for un- 
accountable reasons. Red-breasted nuthatches were 
notably scarce this winter.— WILLIAM F. MINoR 
and CHARLES STEVENS, JR., Charlottesville, Va. 


9. Western Yellow Pine Forest. Size: 40 acres. 
Location: Six miles straight west of Boulder, 
Colorado. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A yellow pine forest 
(Pinus scopulorum) [variety of P. ponderosa] plot, 
rectangular in shape, composed of all heights of 
pines up to 40 feet. The elevation is 7800 feet, ter- 
rain fairly level. Small creek crosses area, bordered 
by leafless quaking aspens (Populus tremuloides) 
and birch (Betula fontinalis), which were up to 
15 feet high. Little or no understory in the forest. 
Water: Brook about 1 foot wide. CLIMATE: Daily 
mean temperature during census period, 35° (ex- 
tremes 20°-60°); ground covered with an average 
of 14 inches of snow during census period. Foon: 
Pine cones above normal. CENsus DATES: Dec. 21, 
28; Jan. 4, 31; Feb. 1, 6, 8, 9. Total, 8 trips. Hours 
per trip averaged 2 hours, 5 minutes. Census — 
Average number of birds seen per 100 acres of 
habitat (with average number of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses): Red-tailed hawk, + 
(0.2); hairy woodpecker, 1 (0.5); Steller’s jay, 4 
(1.6); Am. magpie, 2 (0.8); Clark’s nutcracker, 6 
(2.4); mountain chjckadee, 29 (11.6); white- 
breasted nuthatch, 13 (5.3); red-breasted nuthatch, 
36 (14.4); pygmy nuthatch, 7 (2.8); robin, + (0.1) ; 
Townsend’s solitaire, 2 (0.6); Cassin’s finch, 1 
(0.4); pine grosbeak, 2 (0.6); red crossbill, 42 
(16.8) ; slate-colored junco, 9 (3.6); Oregon junco 
(pink-sided) , 2 (0.8); gray-headed junco, 10 (4.1) ; 
unidentified juncos, 11 (4.4). TorTaL: average of 
178 birds per 100 acres. ReEMARKs: Mountain chicka- 
dees, white-breasted nuthatches, red-breasted nut- 
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hatches, and juncos appeared frequently in mixed 
flocks. These flocks, moving slowly through the 
forest, occasionally include Clark’s nutcrackers and 
red crossbills. Thanks to W. A. Hering, H. B. Allse- 


brook, and H. C. Coulson.—LovutsE HeErING, 
Boulder, Colo. 
10. Western Yellow Pine Forest. S1zE: 100 


acres. Location: Area south of Federal Fish Hatch- 
ery, Spearfish, South Dakota. DEscRIPTION OF AREA: 
A forest area including land sloping downward 400 
feet toward the north; and east and west bordering 
slopes of ravines where deciduous trees are more 
abundant. Most of the trees are second growth. 
Pines have an average diameter of 10 inches waist 
high, and a height of 50 feet. Pine (Pinus ponder- 
osa) predominates all of the area. In the lower 
parts along the sides of the ravines burr oak 
(Quercus macrocarpa), hornbeam (Ostyria_ vir- 
giniana) , and aspen (Populus tremuloides) are com- 
mon. There are a few birch (Betula papyrifera) , 
elm (U/mus americana) , ash (Fraxinus campestris) , 
and box elder (Acer interior). Understory in dif- 
ferent parts consists of Oregon grape (Berberis 
aquifolium), juniper (Juniperus scopulorum), 
ground juniper (Juniperus procumbens), juniper 
(Juniperus horizontalis), deer laurel (Ceanothus) , 
poison sumac (Rhus rydbergia) , hazelnut (Corylus 
rostrata), hawthorne (Crataegus coloradensis) , rose 
(Rosa woodsi) , and sumac (Rhus trilobata) .WATER: 
Constant supply of fast running water in Spearfish 
Creek, 300 feet north of the area. CLIMATE: Esti- 
mated average daily temperature, 18°. Extremes, 
—12° and 60°. Total precipitation (estimated) 10 
inches of snow. 6 inches of snow on the ground 
at one time. Only traces of snow at other times. 
Foop: Average supply of fruit. CENsus DATES: Jan. 
4, 10, 11, 17, 31; Feb. 1, 7, 8. Total, 8 trips. Hours 
per trip averaged 3. Census — Average number of 
birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip in parenthe- 
ses) : Golden eagle, + (.1) ; belted kingfisher, 1 (.6) ; 
downy woodpecker, + (.5); Am. three-toed wood- 
pecker, + (.1); Am. magpie, 1 (1.2); black-capped 
chickadee, 15 (14.9); red-breasted nuthatch, + 
(.4); brown creeper, + (.1); Bohemian waxwing, 
1 (.9); slate-colored junco, + (.2). ToTaL: average 
of 18 birds per 100 acres. ReMarks: It was neces- 
sary to make trips on week-ends only. The area 
was thoroughly covered on each trip between the 
hours of 10:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Food for chicka- 
dees and magpies was provided by a deer carcass. 
— Wiis HALL, Spearfish, S$. Dak. 


11. Upland Oak Forest, Pine-oak Forest, 
Bottomland Forest and Forest Clearing. LOCATION: 
Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Mary- 
land. DESCRIPTION OF AREAS: UPLAND OAK 
FOREST.—A _ fairly mature second-growth forest 
area of 32 acres, situated on a rolling well-drained 
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portion of the upland. The canopy is about 70 
feet in height, and the average diameter of tree 
trunks, breast high, is 14 inches. The predominant 
trees in the overstory are white oak (Quercus alba) , 
black oak (Q. velutina), and scarlet oak (Q. coc- 
cinea). A low shrub layer consists largely of black 
huckleberry (Gaylussacia baccata), dangleberry 
(Gaylussacia frondosa), dryland blueberry (Vac- 
cinium vacillans), and pink azalea (Rhododendron 
nudiflorum) . PINE-OAK FOREST. — An immature 
second-growth forest area of 44 acres, situated on 
a rolling, infertile portion of the upland. The 
canopy is about 50 feet in height, and the average 
diameter of tree trunks, breast high is 10 inches. 
Three species predominate in the overstory and 
are about equally abundant: pitch pine (Pinus 
rigida), Virginia pine (Pinus virginiana) and 
southern red oak (Quercus falcata). The shrub 
layer is irregular and poorly developed. BOTTOM- 
LAND FOREST.—A fairly mature second-growth 
forest area of 75 acres, covering the well-drained 
portion of the flood plain of the Patuxent River. 
The canopy is about 80 feet in height, and the 
average diameter of tree trunks breast high is 18 
inches. It is characterized by a great variety of 
plants. The more abundant trees include: river 
birch (Betula nigra), hornbeam (Carpinus caro- 
liniana), beech (Fagus grandifolia), pin oak 
(Quercus palustris), American elm (Ulmus ameri- 
cana), tulip) poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) , 
sweet gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) and red 
maple (Acer rubrum). A fairly distinct understory 
is present in different parts of the forest, and in- 
cludes such species as poison ivy (Toxicodendron 
radicans) , blackhaw (Viburnum prunifolium) and 
spicebush (Lindera aestivalis). FOREST CLEAR- 
ING (MIXED HABITATS) .—A 19-acre area com- 
posed of abandoned fields, fallow fields and cul- 
tivated fields, and bisected by several hedgerows 
and bordered in part by wood margins. The 
abandoned fields are composed largely of brooms- 
edge (Andropogon virginicus), golden-rods (Soli- 
dago spp.), and asters (Aster spp.) and contain 
scattered saplings of sweetgum and pine. The fal- 
low fields and cultivated fields contain many annual 
weeds such as ragweed (Ambrosia elatior), smart- 
weed (Polygonum pennsylvanicum) and horseweed 
(Erigeron canadensis). The hedgerows and wood 
margins are made up of small trees and saplings 
of sweetgum, black cherry (Prunus serotina) , sas- 
safrass (Sassafrass albidum) and persimmon (Dio- 
Spyros virginiana) and contain numerous shrubs 
and vines of grape (Vitis spp.) , greenbriar (Smilax 
spp.), blackberry (Rubus spp.) and shining sumac 
(Rhus copallina) . Fooo: Mast and winter fruit crop 
about average. Census DATES (1941-42); Dec. 20, 21, 
27, 28; Jan. 3, 4, 10, 17, 18, 24, 25. Tora, 6 trips 
on each area, about 48 hours spent censusing the 
four areas. — Ropert E. STEWART, Patuxent Research 
Refuge, Laurel, Md. 
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Census — Average number of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average number of individuals in 


area per trip in parentheses) . 


Upland Oak Pine-Oak Bottomland Forest 
Forest Forest Forest Clearing 
Size of Area 32 acres 44 acres 75 acres 19 acres 
Species: 
TERY VRIES ncnsisccesccscaeicsss _ — 1 ( 0.6) - 
og | | ae ene eee eer _ — - 2 ( 0.3) 
Red-tailed hawk o..........cccceceseesesees — — 1 ( 0.6) 2 ( 0.3) 
Red-shouldered hawk ............ pansies -- _ 1 ( 0.6) _— 
TOMNIINE iccn enn tcacisicassccnsedpesicbadarsessnensvesones — -- - 19 ( 3.7) 
Horned owl ........... oe nee ~ + (0.2) _ - 
MUNN MIE 05 555znsessscesnensnennsecoernicabnneite _ — + ( 0.2) - 
Yellow-shafted flicker .......... _ _ 8 ( 5.7) 4 ( 0.7) 
Pileated woodpecker ............ ; = - - 1 ( 0.8) _- 
Red-bellied woodpecker... — — 5 ( 3.7) 1 ( 0.2) 
Red-headed woodpecker . vi = _ 1 ( 0.6) _ 
Yellow-bellied sapsucker ............0.0......... — ~~ 1 ( 0.6) _ 
Blaisy woodpecker .....................c.0s0ss-ccosess _ 1 (0.5) 1 ( 0.6) _ 
Downy woodpecker ........... io 1 (0.2) + (0.2) 5 ( 3.7) - 
Blue jay sasadee i - — 2 ( 1.8) 26 ( 4.9) 
PR RI sess ss ssi snencecannegscissnicesisssiisesceunsinse — a _ 1 ( 0.2) 
Carolina chickadee .................. -- 3 (1.3) 5 ( 3.7) 1 ( 0.2) 
Tufted titmouse iene = 1 (0.3) 1 (0.3) 8 ( 6.1) 3 ( 0.5) 
White-breasted nuthatch 0000000000000... _ - 3 ( 2.2) - 
Red-breasted nuthatch . sine — 9 (4.0) 1 ( 0.6) _- 
MUANRR CII asa scssccssiscscssccaesscnscicsisantens - 3 (1.2) 2 ( 1.5) - 
TUNE IMRNOD, cn dints ss cs sssescisncestcceinnsinddeonsenes —_ -- + ( 0.3) - 
CAROIND, WHER: sascncivcssecesseicesscscisssssascocienes - _ 2 ( 1.6) - 
RUIN III: irincsensstcssecnssasemeniieasinsanrniia _ + (0.2) 1 ( 0.6) 2 ( 0.3) 
Golden-crowned kinglet . 11 (3.5) 22 (9.6) 8 ( 6.1) 5 ( 1.0) 
CGOGAE = WAR WAIRE ans ..is.niicncsncrierssiscesinsscrsre - — 2 ( 1.2) _- 
Myrtle warbler ............ Nidientitevets ~ -- 11 (¢ 7.7) 7 ( 1.3) 
| ee _ — —_ 2 ( 0.3) 
Cardinal 7 as beheneaandteenntanoes - — 2 ( 1.6) 4 ( 0.8) 
Am goldfinch. ............... stveinseevons _ + (0.2) 11 ( 7.7) 4 ( 0.8) 
Eastern towhee ..... veiniaden iain a -- _ 1 ( 0.2) 
Slate-colored junco . Seah - : 7 (3.2) 42 (31.8) 117 (22.3) 
Tree sparrow ......... ey eT ee -- - -- 122 (23.2) 
Field sparrow ..... sit Soaiisbon -- ~ — 17 ( 3.2) 
White-throated sparrow ...........0............. ~ — 2 ( 1.2) 24 ( 4.5) 
DINING Sicsisasincintisincisrarasenieiceieinseusbianie _ — - 9 ( 1.7) 
Swamp sparrow nai shesbadseeanehancbasinenss —_ — _ 3 ( 0.5) 
NE NE ns nsccsinscncassewnssnmnsnnaasintonion = - - 18 ( 3.3) 
Total 
(birds per 100 acres) 2.0.00... 13 48 125 392 
12. Pine and Palmetto Flatwoods. Size: 48 trees with the exception of an average of four per 


acres. Locatrion: Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge, Folkston, Georgia. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: 
An immature second-growth forest area, rectangular 
in shape lying on the south side of the old Suwan- 
nee canal between Camp Cornelia and the boat 
landing. The area was burned by an uncontrolled 


fire during February 1946. All the decadent “boxed” 


acre were cut the summer of 1947. The canopy is 
about 80 feet in height and the average diameter 
of the second-growth tree trunks, breast high, is 
7 inches; of the reserved “boxed” trees 14 inches. 
The soil is sandy and it is characterized by a great 
variety of plants. Dominant trees in the order of 
their abundance are: longleaf pine (Pinus palustris) , 
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slash pine (P. caribaea), upland willow oak 
(Quercus cinerea), turkey oak (Q. Catesbaei). A 
distinctive understory is present throughout the 
area and includes in the order of abundance the 
following species: dwarf palmetto (Sabal minor), 
gallberry (Ilex glabra), dwarf live oak (Quercus 
minima), dwarf wax-myrtle (Cerothamnus pumi- 
lus), huckleberry (Cyanococcus myrsinites), stag- 
gerbush (Xolisma fruticosa), scrub oak (Quercus 
myrtifolia) , large gallberry (Ilex coriacea) , fetter- 
bush (Desmothamnus lucidus), sweet pepperbush 
(Clethra alnifolia) , blackberry (Rubus sp.) , gopher 
apple (Chrysobalanus oblongifolia). Certain por- 
tions of the area have dense stands of wiregrass 
(Aristida) and it is estimated that 85% of the 
ground is covered with grass and pine straw. 
Water: Temporary pools occasionally formed after 
heavy rains in the middle of the east end and on 
the south side near the southeast corner. CLIMATE: 
Daily mean temperature during census period, 49° 
(extremes 17° to 77°); total precipitation, 3.74 
inches. Ground slightly frozen two mornings of the 
census period. Foop: Pine mast and winter fruit 
crop normal. Census paAtes: Jan. 8, 11, 15, 16, 22, 
23, 26, 30; Feb. 1, 2, 1948. Total, 10 trips. Total 
hours spent on area 1834. Hours per trip averaged 
slightly over 134. Census — Average number of birds 
seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average number 
of individuals in area per trip in parentheses) : 
Turkey vulture, 2 (1.2) red-shouldered hawk, + 
(.1); bob-white, 3 (1.4); yellow-bellied sapsucker, 
+ (.1); hairy woodpecker, 1 (.6); downy wood- 
pecker, + (.2); red-cockaded woodpecker, 2 (1.2) ; 
red-bellied woodpecker, 1 (.6); eastern phoebe, 1 
(.3); tree swallow, 1 (.3); white-breasted nuthatch, 
+ (.1); brown-headed nuthatch, 4 (2.0); house 
wren, 5 (2.5); Carolina wren, 3 (1.5); mockingbird, 

(.2); catbird, 3 (1.4); brown thrasher, 1 (.3) ; 
robin, 33 (15.9); hermit thrush, 2 (.9); bluebird, 
4 (2.0); golden-crowned kinglet, + (.2); ruby- 
crowned kinglet, 2 (1.2); solitary vireo, + (.2); 
orange-crowned warbler, + (.1); myrtle warbler, 
17 (8.3); pine warbler, 6 (3.1); palm warbler 
(western), 1 (.3); yellow-throat, 4 (1.9); red-wing, 
2 (1.0), Am. goldfinch + (.2); eastern towhee (red- 
eyed) , 2 (1.1); eastern towhee (white-eyed) , 1 (.5) ; 
white-throated sparrow, 1 (.4); swamp sparrow, 1 
(.4). Tora: average of 108 birds per 100 acres. 
REMARKS: On several census trips I observed species 
listed above, feeding along the abandoned canal 
approximately 4 or 5 chains from the area but not 
on the area on those particular trips. The pine 
warblers were always observed ranging with the 
bluebirds. The turkey vultures, red-wings and 
goldfinches were observed flying over the area but 
were never observed feeding on the area.—RAYMOND 
J. FLEErwoop, Fish & Wildlife Service, Folkston, Ga. 


13. Shrubby Field. Size: 51 acres. Location: 


Glade Run, Warren, Pennsylvania. DescrirTION OF 
AREA: A shrubby area, generally rectangular in 
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shape, bounded on the east, west, and north by 
deciduous woodland, and on the south by the War- 
ren borough limits. Glade Run, a small creek 
tributary of the Allegheny River, is east of the 
area. Elevation ranges from 1300 to 1400 feet. 
Dominant shrubbery in the order of abundance 
are: cockspur thorn (Crataegus crus-galli), wild 
blackberry (Rubus allegheniensis), dewberry 
(Rubus villosus) , staghorn sumach (Rhus typhina) , 
common elder (Sambucus canadensis) , maple-leaved 
arrow-wood (Viburnum acerifolium), early low 
blueberry (Vaccinium pennsylvanicum) , and black 
huckleberry (Gaylussacia baccata). Several species 
of the golden rod family (Solidago) abound in 
different parts of the area, and constitute the most 
common wild flower. WATER: Two small brooks run 
through the width of the area, and empty into 
Glade Run. Ciimate: Daily mean temperature dur- 
ing census period, 20° (extremes, —28° to 50°); 
total precipitation, 6 inches (approx.); ground 
covered with 3-4 inches of snow at beginning of 
census period to 12 inches at end of period. Foon: 
Seed and fruit crop below normal due to blanket 
of snow and cold. Census bates: Dec. 28; Jan. 1, 
10, 11, 17, 18, 24; Feb. 1, 7. Total, 9 trips. Hours 
per trip averaged 2. Census — Average number of 
birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip in paren- 
thesis) : Cooper’s hawk, + (.1); ruffed grouse, + 
(.2); downy woodpecker, 1 (.3);  black-capped 
chickadee, 9 (4.8); golden-crowned kinglet, + (.1) ; 
cardinal, 3 (1.3); Am. goldfinch, 2 (.9);_ slate- 
colored junco, 9 (4.4) ; tree sparrow, 3 (1.7). TOTAL: 
average of 27 birds per 100 acres. RemMarks: Sub- 
normal temperatures in this region during latter 
part of January caused a serious decline in bird 
population. No species were listed on trip made 
Jan. 24. Only one species, the junco, was listed 
on Feb. 1. The following species were listed on one 
trip only: Cooper’s hawk, 1, Dec. 28; golden-crowned 
kinglet, 1, Jan. 1; Am. goldfinch, 8, Jan. 17.— 
Harris E. JOHNSON, 1314 Pennsylvania Avenue, W., 
Warren, Pa. 


14. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub Swamp 
Borders. Size: 60 acres, 25 acres of water, 35 acres 
of bushy or swampy borders. Location: Takanassee 
Lake, Long Branch, New Jersey. DESCRIPTION OF 
AREA: A series of 5 ponds, with connecting streams 
and small swampy areas. Originally landscaped 
and showing remains of former hedges and exotic 
plants but now being overgrown with bushes and 
small trees. Scattered trees apparently exert little 
influence on land-bird fauna which belongs to 
species that prefer the low bushes, vine tangles 
or swampy growth. Dominant vegetation: willow 
(Salix sp.), most important large tree; second 
growth red maples (Acer rubrum), 10-20 ft. in 
height, most numerous. Smaller plants include pop- 
lar (Populus sp.), box elder (Acer negundo), 
(Viburnum sp.) , (Phragmites sp.) , black alder (Ilex 
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verticillata), sumac (Rhus typhina), poison ivy 
(Rhus toxicodendron), honeysuckle (Lonicera 
japonica) . CLIMATE: Averaged in general 10° below 
the normal 31° for the region in January and Feb- 
ruary with a low of 0° and a high of 50° (the last 
census day). Over 2 feet of snow at start of check 
and another 18 inches fell during the period along 
with 2 heavy rain storms. At least 1 foot of snow 
during all counts except perhaps Feb. 14. Ponds 
mostly frozen but never completely frozen during 
the season. Foop: Much of it covered by snow but 
a few berries available. Vegetation in shallow water 
available for ducks and aquatic life for diving 
ducks. Census pATEs: Dec. 30; Jan. 4, 17, 21, 24; 
Feb. 1, 5, 7, 8, 14. Total, 10 trips totaling 16 hrs. 
FRESH-WATER PONDS. Census — Average num- 
ber of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with 
average number of individuals in area per trip in 
parentheses): Horned grebe, 1 (0.2); mute swan, 
2 (0.6); mallard, 52 (13); black duck, 48 (12); 
pintail, 1 (0.2); scaup duck [sp.], 7 (1.8); Am. 
golden-eye, + (0.1); buffle-head, + (0.1); Am. 
merganser, 5 (1.2); red-breasted merganser, 1 (0.3) ; 
great black-backed gull, 1 (0.3); herring gull, 160 
(40); ring-billed gull, 2 (0.5); Bonaparte’s gull, 
1 (0.2). ToraL: Average of 118 grebes, swans and 
ducks per 100 acres, average of 164 gulls per 100 
acres. Total on water, 282 birds per 100 acres. 
SHRUB SWAMP BORDERS. Census: Great blue 
heron, + (0.1); ring-necked pheasant, 3 (1.2); 
downy woodpecker, 1 (0.5); blue jay, 1 (0.2); Am. 
crow, 7 (2.6); Carolina chickadee, 2 (0.6); brown 
creeper, + (0.1); winter wren, + (0.1); Carolina 


wren, 1 (0.2); catbird, 1 (0.2); robin, 1 (0.4); 
Am. pipit, + (0.1); myrtle warbler, 3 (0.9); 
cardinal, 1 (0.2); Am. goldfinch, 6 (2.0); tree 


sparrow, 3 (1.0); white-throated sparrow, 5 (1.7); 
song sparrow, 2 (0.6). Torat for land area, 36 
birds per 100 acres. ReMARKs: The gulls seem to 
do practically all their feeding on the ocean front 
nearby and use the ice and open water for rest- 
ing, preening or dabbling in the water. The other 
water birds were frequently seen feeding. The 
crows fed on the tract but did not confine them- 
selves to the area censused. Starlings along the 
wires were absent for the first time in 6 winters. 
Land bird population lowest in 6 years and, owing 
to the deep snow perhaps, land birds wandered on 
and off the tract more than in other years. Most 
small birds in this county seem to be concentrated 
around feeding stations this winter.— Grorce M. 
SEELEY, 461 High St., Long Branch, N.J. 


15. Mixed Habitats: Shrubby Field and Forest 
Edge. Size: About 70 acres. Location: The greater 
part of the field area of the Bird Haven Sanctuary 
in Richland Co., Olney, Illinois. DEscrirpTION OF 
AREA: A nearly rectangular field with a cover of 
grass and weeds along with many clumps of trumpet 
creeper (Tecoma radicans), sumach (Rhus copal- 
lina) and many large stretches of blackberry vines. 


A small stream runs the length from north to 
south dividing the area into nearly equal parts. 
Trees line the stream and dot the open areas. The 
American elm (Ulmus americana), box elder 
(Acer negundo) , white ash (Fraxinus americana) , 
sycamore (Platanus occidentalis), red cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana), are the most common 
native trees. Several yellow pines (Pinus echinata) , 
have been planted in the northwestern part of the 
field. Ciimate: Daily temperatures during the 
census period were below freezing, with some days 
below zero. Snow covered the ground for the latter 
half of the period. Census patrs: Dec. 29; Jan. 5, 
9, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26. Total, 8 trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 2. Census — Average number of birds 
seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average number 
of individuals in area per trip in parentheses) : 
Barred owl, + (.1); yellow-shafted flicker, + (.1); 
hairy woodpecker, + (.2); downy woodpecker, 4 
(2.5); blue jay, + (.2); Am. crow, 8 (5.7); 
chickadee [sp.], 1 (5); cardinal, 7 (5.1); Am. 
goldfinch, + (.1); slate-colored junco, 32 (23); 
tree sparrow, 70 (49); song sparrow, 5 (3.6). 
Tora: average of 129 birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: 
Tree sparrows and juncos were usually found 
together. — PERNA M. Stine, Mrs. CHESTER SCHERER, 
Olney, Il. 


16. Mixed Habitats: Shallow Marsh (Prairie) 
with scattered shrub swamp and forest swamp 
hammocks. Size: 88 acres. Location: Okefenokee 
National Wildlife Refuge, Folkston, Georgia. De- 
SCRIPTION OF AREA: A rectangular shallow marsh, 
being a portion of Chesser prairie lying along the 
old Suwannee canal between the cut-off canal and 
Grand prairie inlet. Dotting the area are little 
islands or “houses” varying in size from a small 
room to 14 acre. It is difficult to find enough dry 
land in these “houses” for a camp site and as a 
usual thing the water is as deep in the “houses” 
as out in the open prairies. Some of the “houses” 
are composed of shrubs alone, chiefly buttonbush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis), black ti-ti (Cyrilla 
racemiflora), yaupon (Ilex cassine), fetter bush 
(Desmothamnus lucidus), (Eubotrys racemosa) , 
chokeberry (Aronia arbutifolia) and bamboo-vine 
(Smilax laurifolia). The larger “houses” usually 
have a central core of trees such as swamp red bay 
(Gordonia lasianthus) , pond pine (Pinus serotina) , 
pond cypress (Taxodium ascendens) and white 
bay (Magnolia virginiana). The cypress trees are 
usually draped with Spanish moss (Dendropogon 
usneoides) and their boles tower far above the 
fringe of shrubs. There are several aquatic plants 
well distributed over the area, the chief ones being: 
duck grass (Rynchospora alba), never-wet (Oron- 
tium aquaticum), maiden cane (Panicum hemito- 
mum), white water lily (Castalia odorata), float- 
ing heart (Nymphoides aquaticum) , pickerel weed 
(Pontederia cordata), green arum (Peltandra vir- 


ginica), button grass (Eriocaulon compressum) , 
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yellow-eyed grass (Xyris Smalliana), plume grass 
(Erianthus saccharoides) , bladderwort (Utricularia 
sp.), sphagnum moss. Water: Varies from 1 to 2 
or 3 feet in depth over the entire area including 
the “houses” or islands. The shallow waters are 
filled with Utricularia, Potamogeton and _ slimes, 
and at times it is difficult to pole a boat through 
them. CLIMATE: Daily mean temperature during 
census period, 49° (extremes 17° to 77°); total 
precipitation, 3.74 inches. Ground and water slightly 
frozen 2 mornings of the census period. Foon: 
Aquatic plants and shrub fruit crop normal. Census 
DATES: Jan..8, 11, 15, 16, 22, 235, 26; Feb. 2,3. Total, 
9 trips. Total hours spent on area, 2214. Hours 
per trip averaged 214. Census — Average number 
of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip in paren- 
theses) : Pied-billed grebe, 1 (.9); great blue heron, 
+ (.2); Am. egret, 3 (2.6); mallard, 4 (3.5); black 
duck, 1 (.7); baldpate, 1 (.6); wood duck, 4 (4.0); 
turkey vulture, 1 (1.4); black vulture, + (.3) ; Coop- 
er's hawk, + (.3); red-shouldered hawk, + (.3); 
sandhill crane, + (.2); Florida gallinule, + (.2) ; 
Am. coot, 4 (4.0) ; barred owl, 1 (.7) ; belted kingfish- 
er, | (.8); yellow-shafted flicker, + (.4); pileated 
woodpecker, | (.8) ; red-bellied woodpecker, 1 (.8) ; 
downy woodpecker, + (.1); eastern phoebe, 2 (2.2) ; 
tree swallow, 8 (7.0); Carolina wren, 1 (.5); mock- 
ingbird, 4 (3.4); catbird, 5 (4.7); brown thrasher, 
+ (.1); robin, 172 (151.4); hermit thrush, + (.3) ; 
golden-crowned kinglet, 1 (1.2) ; ruby-crowned king- 
let, 10 (8.6); cedar waxwing, 22 (19.8); orange- 
crowned warbler, 1 (1.2); myrtle warbler, 8 (7.0) ; 
yellow-throated warbler, + (.2); yellow-throat, 3 
(2.7); red-wing, 2 (1.5); grackle [sp.], 1 (1.1); 
cardinal, 1 (.6); Am. goldfinch, + (.1). Torat: 
average of 267 birds per 100 acres. ReMARKs: The 
large number of robins and cedar waxwings on the 
area is probably due to the abundance of yaupon 
berries. No egrets were observed feeding on the 
area but there was a roost at the northwest corner 
of the area. The vultures, sandhill cranes and the 
Am. goldfinch were observed flying over the area. — 
RAYMOND J. FLEETWOOD, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Folkston, Ga. 


17. Mixed Habitats: Upland Deciduous Forest, 
Coniferous Forest, Forest Edge and Clearings. 
Size: 60 acres. Location: Wellington Hill, Belmont, 
Middlesex County, Massachusetts. DESCRIPTION OF 
AREA: The census area includes 12 acres of clear- 
ings and open field, 14 acres of predominantly de- 
ciduous forest, and 34 acres of predominantly coni- 
ferous forest. The dominant trees in the order of 
their abundance are: red cedar (Juniperus vir- 
giniana), pitch pine (Pinus rigida), white birch 
(Betula populifolia), red oak (Quercus rubra), 
and white pine (Pinus strobus). Smaller saplings, 
bushes, and plants were entirely buried by the 
snow. Many birch and cedar trees were forced to 
the ground by the snow and some were almost 
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completely buried. The forested area is generally 
immature and is often of a mixed nature, al- 
though the coniferous elements are usually greater 
in number and density. WATER: No natural streams 
or other bodies of water are present in the area; 
all water is in the form of ice or snow. CLIMATE: 
Average temperature during census trips, 22°F 
(extremes, 7° to 29°F); average depth of the 
snow during the period, 3 feet (extremes, 2 to 4 
feet). Foop: The fruit of Am. bittersweet (Cela- 
strus scandens) vines growing over the trees in a 
small ceder grove provided food for pheasants on 
numerous occasions as witnessed through the tracks. 
CENSUS DATES: Jan. 11, 26, 28, 29, 31; Feb. 2, 3, 7. 
Total, 8 trips. Hours per trip averaged 214. CENsus 
— Average number of birds seen per 100 acres of 
habitat (with average number of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses) (Note: (f) indicates 
that the species concerned frequented forested areas 
only, and that the number of birds per 100 acres 
was computed for the forest habitat; (g) indicates 
that there was no evident correlation between the 
distribution of the species concerned and any 
separate habitat within the census area, and that 
the number of birds per 100 acres was computed 
for the entire census area.): Ruffed grouse, (f) 1 
(.5); ring-necked pheasant, (f) 4 (1.9); yellow- 
shafted flicker, (f) + (.1); blue jay, (g) 1 (.4); 
Am. crow, (g) 4 (2.3); black-capped chickadee, 
(f) 31 (149); brown creeper, (f) 4 (2.1); 
robin, (f) + (.3); Am. goldfinch, (g) + (.3); 
slate-colored junco, (f) 3 (1.5); tree sparrow, (f) 
3 (1.6). Tora: average of 52 birds per 100 acres 
of forest. REMARKS: Mixed flocks were not common; 
the following mixed flocks were seen: 2 of juncos 
and tree sparrows, 1 of chickadees and brown 
creepers, and 1 of chickadees and flicker. The prob- 
able presence of owls was not ascertained by night 
trips, but none were seen in the daylight on any 
census trip. — B. W. Netson, W. B. Quay, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 


18. Mixed Habitats: Pond, Broomsedge Fields 
and Forest Edge. Size: 39 acres. Location: 2 miles 
northeast of Crozet, Albemarle County, Virginia. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A roughly square-shaped area, 
consisting of 15 acres of fresh-water pond bordered 
by about 24 acres of lightly grazed broomsedge 
(Andropogon sp.) fields, scattered irregularly with 
scrub pine (Pinus virginiana) seedlings, smooth 
sumac (Rhus glabra), and containing a few large 
isolated black locusts (Robinia pseudoacacia) and 
tulip poplars (Liriodendron tulipifera). The tract 
is hilly, and in the north corner flows a small 
branch, the borders of which are grown up in 
sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) saplings, dog- 
wood (Cornus florida), alder (Alnus rugosa), 
green brier (Smilax rotundifolia) , blackberry (Rubus 
sp.), and honeysuckle (Lonicera sp.). The pond 
is newly created and has not yet developed a cat- 
tail edge. CLimate: Daily mean temperature dur- 
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ing census period, 29° (extremes, 4° to 66°); total 
precipitation, 3.7 inches (ground covered with 
maximum of 16 inches of snow during 5 days of 
census period). Pond partly frozen one day and 
totally frozen all others. Census bates: Dec. 30; Jan. 
8, 10, 15, 27, 29, 31; Feb. 5. Total, 8 trips. Hours 
per trip averaged 2.5. Census — Average number 
of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip in parenthe- 
ses): Turkey vulture, 1 (.4); red-tailed hawk, + 
(.1); red-shouldered hawk, + (.1); marsh hawk, 
1 (.3); killdeer, + (.1); yellow-shafted flicker, + 
(.1); downy woodpecker, 1 (.3); eastern phoebe, 
1 (.3); horned lark (prairie), 7 (2.8); Am crow, 
10 (3.8); Carolina wren, 1 (.3); mockingbird, 2 
(.8) ; eastern bluebird, 13 (5.1) ; ruby-crowned king- 
let, + (.1); cedar waxwing, 4 (1.4) ; starling, 2 (.6) ; 
palm warbler (western), 1 (.3); palm warbler 
(yellow), + (.1); cardinal, 7 (2.8); Am. goldfinch, 
+ (.1); slate-colored junco, 83 (32.4); tree spar- 
row, 20 (7.9); field sparrow, 7 (2.6) ; white-throated 
sparrow, 1 (.3); song sparrow, 13 (5.1). Tora: 
average of 175 birds per 100 acres. REMARkKs: Phoebe 
seen feeding on smooth sumac drupes. Palm warb- 
lers associated with bluebirds and departed before 
first snow in mid-January. Goldfinches were un- 
usually scarce. — JoHN H. Grey, WILLIAM F. MINor, 
and CHARLES STEVENS, Jr., Charlottesville, Va. 


19. Mixed Habitats: Western Plains Cotton- 
wood River Bottom. (Forest Edge, Marsh and 
Ponds). Size: 70 acres. Location: Along Boulder 
Creek about 5 miles northeast of Boulder, Colorado. 
Elevation, 5160 feet. DrescrirTION OF AREA: A 70- 
acre area of scattered mature cottonwoods and wil- 
lows east of Boulder Creek containing several inter- 
mittent creeks and irrigation ditches bordered by 
vegetation. Several cattail marshes are present and 
to the west are five large water-filled gravel pits. 
Wind and extensive tree cutting several years ago 
has left many fallen cottonwoods and_ willows 
throughout the area. The area is surrounded on 
all sides by cultivated land; at the southwest edge 
are the buildings of a sand and gravel company; 
and one mile to the south is Valmont Lake, a water- 
fowl refuge. Dominant trees in the order of their 
abundance are: plains cottonwood (Populus sar- 
gentii) , lanceleaf cottonwood (P. acuminata) , nar- 
rowleaf cottonwood (P. angustifolia), narrowleaf 
willow (Salix exigua), peach-leaf willow (S. amyg- 
daloides) , glaucous-stemmed willow (S. irrorata), 
mountain alder (Alnus tenuifolia) , box elder (Acer 
negundo) , thorn apple (Crataegus sp.) , and others. 
Milkweed (Asclepias speciosa), western poison ivy 
(Rhus toxicodendron) , wolfberry (Symphoricarpos 
occidentalis), cattails (Typha sp.), many com- 
posites and other herbs are present as ground cover. 
Water: In addition to Boulder Creek there are 
several small intermittent creeks and _ irrigation 
ditches throughout the area, as well as marshes 
and ponds. CLimate: Daily mean temperature dur- 


ing census period, 32° (extremes, —5° to 72°); 
total snowfall, 42.1 inches (ground covered with 
up to 20 inches of snow during latter half of 
census: weather mild first half with generally clear 
ground) . Occasional strong winds. River and creeks 
intermittently frozen during latter half of census. 
Foop: An abundance of seeds, some berries; many 
rabbits and mice for predators; willow branches 
covered with scale insects and insect eggs and pupae. 
Census DATES: Dec. 21, 24, 27, 28; Jan. 1, 4, 11, 18, 
25, 29; Feb. 1, 8. Total, 12 trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 3. Census — Average number of birds seen 
per 100 acres of habitat (with average number of 
individuals in area per trip in parentheses): Mal- 
lard, 18 (12.8); red-tailed hawk, 1 (.8); bald eagle, 
+ (.2); marsh hawk, 1 (.4); ring-necked pheasant, 
2 (1.7); killdeer, + (.3); Wilson’s snipe, + (.3) ; 
herring gull, 5 (3.7); rock dove, 1 (.5); horned 
owl, 2 (1.7); belted kingfisher, + (.1); red-shafted 
flicker, 5 (3.5); Lewis’s woodpecker, + (.1); hairy 
woodpecker, + (.1); downy woodpecker, 1 (.9) ; 
horned lark, 1 (.6); Am. magpie, 13 (9.2); Am. 
crow, 4 (3.1); black-capped chickadee, 9 (6.3) ; 
brown creeper, 1 (1); starling, 1 (.4); English spar- 
row, + (.1) western meadowlark, 2 (1.3); red- 
wing, 12 (8.4); rusty blackbird, + (.3); house 
finch, 19 (13); Am. goldfinch, 2 (1.5) ; slate-colored 
junco, + (.1); Oregon junco [subsp.] 3 (2.2); 
Oregon junco (pink-sided), 7 (5.2); gray-headed 
junco, + (.1); tree sparrow, 8 (5.3); song sparrow, 
9 (6.6). ToraL: Average of 131 birds per 100 acres. 
Remarks: From several to all of the following species 
of birds were found to occur in mixed flocks: 
chickadees, brown creepers, downy woodpeckers, tree 
and song sparrows, goldfinches, and the juncos. 
Also occurring in mixed flocks were the finches, 
goldfinches, red-wings, starlings, and rusty black- 
bird. Crows and magpies were generally in single 
species flocks, as were the gulls, mallards, larks, 
and meadowlarks. There were 3 distinct families 
of chickadees in the census area, 5 birds in each 
family, which seemed to serve as nuclei for the 
large winter species association groups mentioned 
above. Although not counted in the census, hun- 
dreds of mallards were often seen in the air above 
the area flying to or from Valmont Lake, a flock 
of 49 herring gulls was seen in a cultivated field 
across Boulder Creek, and several large flocks of 
meadowlarks were observed in the marshy meadow 
to the south of the area. The larks, red-wings, and 
hawks were, as a rule, observed in flight. The rusty 
blackbird, a new record for Boulder County, was 
in the area for about two weeks, disappearing 
after the first heavy January snow. Both the star- 
ling and the bald eagle are considered to be rare 
in Colorado. The horned owls represent a pair 
that nested about a mile to the east the previous 
spring.—R. G. BEImDLEMAN, University Museum, 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
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20. Mixed Habitats: City Park (Grassland, 
Forest Edge and Residential Area). Size: 88 acres 
(est.). Location: A section of City Park, Denver, 
Colorado. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: Altitude, about 
5300 feet; estimate of type of land: grassy spaces, 
60%; trees, 20%; bushes, 10%; weeds, 5%; buildings, 
5%. Buildings include a softball park, a pavilion, 
and a workhouse. Trees include maples, ashes, 
hawthorns, oaks, spruces, pines, and several others. 
CLIMATE: Mean temperature, January, 29.8°; first 
week of February, 31.0°; extremes, —15° to 44°. 
Precipitation, January, 1.43 inches (normal, .40 
inches) ; first week in February, trace, (normal .14 
inches). CENsUs DATES: Jan. 5 to Feb. 8. Census — 
Average number of individuals seen per 100 acres 
of habitat (with average number of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses) : Sharp-shinned hawk, 
+ (.3); Cooper’s hawk, + (.1), red-shafted flicker, 
2 (2.0); hairy woodpecker, 1 (.5); downy wood- 
pecker, + (.1); horned lark, 1 (.6); black-capped 






chickadee, 1 (1.3); red-breasted nuthatch, 1 (.8); 
brown creeper, 2 (1.8); robin, 3 (2.7); English 
sparrow, 2 (1.8); evening grosbeak, 1 (1.3); house 
finch, 61 (53.8), high 81; Oregon junco [subsp.], 
2 (1.8); Oregon junco (pink-sided), 1 (1.2); slate- 
colored junco + (.4); unidentified juncos, 7 (6.0). 
TOTAL: average of 87 birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: 
hairy woodpecker was first seen Jan. 27, and was 
seen fairly regularly after then, both in and out 
of census area. Horned lark observed on census 
area once, other times seen flying. One red-breasted 
nuthatch seen regularly from Jan. 22 on (two on 
Feb. 6 and 8). Robins traveled in flocks, were not 
regular visitants. Grosbeaks were seen flying only. 
The nuthatch, a pair of chickadees, and a pair 
of creepers were seen singly, together, or with the 
juncos, the 3 species of which were found together. 
The finches were always found in ash trees. — 
Hucu E. Kincery, 2350 Colorado Blvd., Denver 7, 
Colo. 
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Suggested Study of Clutch Size 

During a recent visit to this country, David Lack. 
Director of the Edward Grey Institute of Field 
Ornithology, Oxford, England, has suggested that 
a cooperative investigation might be made by Ameri- 
can ornithologists of the number of eggs in clutches 
as correlated with geography and seasonal advance. 
Following is a note prepared by Mr. Lack: 

“It is known that there are geographical and 
seasonal variations in clutch size, particularly of 
passerine birds, but as yet there is no documented 
case for the American continent. This territory 
provides an exceptionally good field for investigat- 
ing this problem owing to the great range of lati- 
tude, habitats, etc., with ornithologists scattered 
throughout it. It would therefore be of great in- 
terest to collect data on clutch-size variations in 
one or more common American species over as 
wide a range as possible. 

“The two most obvious species for this purpose 
would seem to be the song sparrow and robin. All 
that is needed is that every ornithological journal 
and local society should be informed that clutch 
records of these species are required in the follow- 
ing form: 

1. Number of eggs in nest. 
2. Locality. 
3. Dates visited. 

“If possible, give date at which clutch was com- 
pleted, or date on which young hatched. If neither 
is available, give date of finding. Stress that every 
nest record is worth submitting, including back 
records from field note books. But, care should be 
taken to ensure that egg-laying had been completed. 
For this purpose it is safest to visit each nest more 
than once. 

“I suggest the inquiry should be continued for 
two years, and that secretaries of local societies 


should be responsible for collecting local data, but 
that all such original data should be examined by 
whomever runs the inquiry. Whoever summarizes 
the results of the inquiry might possibly find bias 
among the back records, but it seems worth includ- 
ing them because this point can be checked.” 

It is thought that this might be a worthwhile 
undertaking for the readers of Audubon Field 
Notes, most of whom are active field students of 
birds who have frequent opportunities to examine 
the contents of birds’ nests. If you will organize 
your notes in the manner suggested above by Mr. 
Lack and send them to “Editor, Audubon Field 
Notes, Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Md.,” 
they will be analyzed and the results published in 
a future issue. It is not too late to get started on 
this project during the current breeding season. 
Next year, however, you should start with the 
earliest nesting birds and continue observations 
throughout the season to obtain records from your 
area suitable for comparison. The results of such 
studies for Europe and Africa have been compiled 
by David Lack, and have appeared in three parts 
under the title “Significance of Clutch Size” in 
The Ibis, 1947, Vol. 89: pp. 302-352 and 1948, Vol. 
90: pp. 25-45. Some very interesting variations in 
numbers of eggs correlated with season and geog- 
raphy have been indicated and our readers who 
have access to The Ibis, the quarterly journal of 
the British Ornithological Union, are advised to 
read it. 

Correction in Florida Christmas Bird Count. — 
In the Forty-eighth Christmas Bird Count Audubon 
Field Notes, March 1948, p. 27, under “variety”, in 
counts of 100 or more, St. Augustine, Fla., should 
be credited with 126 species, and St. Marks, Fla., 
should be added to the list and credited with 124 
species. 
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